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So This Is America! 


The Story of the French Bride of a Yankee Soldier 


Part I. 


REST! In five minutes our train 
B will reach Brest, the embarka- 
tion port! In five minutes my 
anxiety will see an end, for either I'll 
find my husband at the station or will 
be told that he was sent ahead of me 
two or three days ago. 

He left me a week ago in Paris for 
St. Aignan and since I never got any 
mail until that telegram telling me to 
come to Bres® at once! My passport is 
not ready and the station Montparnasse 
refuses to take my trunks without see- 
ing it. I spent two days in Paris hur- 
rying from the American Embassy to 
the station. 

Everywhere I have to wait hours! It 
seems that all France wants to go to 
America. At the American Embassy 
there is an interpreter special for 
French brides, and though I can talk 
English fairly enough to make myself 
understood I have to stand in line 
among French, Italian, English girls 
while the other clerks are unoccupied. 

Once and a while a Y. M. C. A. girl 
or Red Cross passes near us and has a 
disdainful look. French brides! When 
they are two they add a little smile. Of 
course we think they are jealous, but 
I fecl a little mad anyway and I wish I 
could have a little talk with one of 
them old maids who need a stranger 
woman to appreciate their boys. Later 
on I learned to like American women 
but not the ones who were in France. 

At last, the second day of waiting, I 
got my passport and was able to send 
my trunks. It was great fun to be 
able to talk English in France. 


At the station, sti!] standing in line, 
I was watching a bunch of Ameri- 

can officers making all sorts of signs to 
make the girl sitting at the desk under- 
stand that they want their trunks be 
sent with them in the same train and 
on her side she uses all her English to 
make them understand their trunks are 
too heavy, and will be taken only after 
a payment of extra charge of 38 francs. 
I watched and let them get mixed 
up, and when they were almost giving 
up, looking around if anybody can help 


' them, then in two or three words I 
' make them all understand and every- 
_ body is all right again, still standing =n 


Pline to buy our tickets for Brest. 
| Of course the gentlemen I helped five 
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You, Mr. Ex-A. E. F., were 
always wondering over 
there what a French girl 
would say if she could only 
see a skyscraper, “Paris 
fashions” as labeled in the 
U.S. A., an honest-to-good- 
ness American Indian, or 
the sunshine of California. 
Here’s a French girl who 
has—and she tells the story 
in her own words, which 
are printed here without 
alteration 


minutes ago are busy to know where I 
am going—if I take the same train, 
how I can talk English so “perfectly”! 
Naturally I would say anything but 
that I am a French bride. I surely 
hate to see the little smile that follows 
if I ever say I married an enlisted man 





At last I am in Brest with my husband 
and my four trunks 





Paris, Hoboken and Way Stations 


to an officer. At once his consideration 
for me goes down. 

Well, after fought a little every- 
where I was packed in a train contain- 
ing twice as much people as it is sup- 
posed, most of them French and Ameri- 
can sailors going to Brest after ten 
days of Paris leave. In my car we are 
two persons two much, one on each 
side. There are three American sail- 
ors, two French, a young woman, two 
business men, an old man and myself. 


A§ usual everybody try to be nice to 

the American boys and ask how 
they like Paris. They explain they 
like it all right but Paris is nothing 
compared to New York, and for a min- 
ute all of us French are wondering 
what is that New York, if it is better 
than Paris! Myself more than them, 
sitting in my corner, is wondering what 
is New York, that big metropole I am 
going to! 

As I do not want to be kept busy 
about explaining what mean the signs 
on their sleeves or what is written on 
their hats, I never say an English word, 
and soon after the French sailors open 
their bags and take out a bottle of 
white wine. It is the best understand- 
ing between them, and I close my eyes 
trying\in vain to get some sleep, which 
will never come, I am sure, even if my 
mind was not traveling over the At- 
lantic—the swearing, drinking and 
smoking of the sailors would wake up 
the dead. 

By twelve o’clock everybody is about 
sleeping, at least, calm, and then I try 
to realize that I am leaving my coun- 
try. This train I have never taken be- 
fore, Brest I have never seen before, 
the ocean I have never seen before, and 
then America! New world where 
everything must be new, splendid, 
modern—I cannot help to like it, at 
least I think so at that minute. 

I try to feel if I am sorry. I force 
myself to think of grandmother and 
my sisters and my friend and my home 
town, and at once my mind goes ahead 
and I think of my husband waiting for 
me in Brest to take me to the new 
world, the country of my dreams. 

My friends vanished; it was raining 
in my home town when I left it, and the 
spirit of adventure seizes me and I 
have not the slightest regret until now. 
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The homesickness was to take me later 
on; for the present everything is bright 
in my mind. I am going to cross a new 
continent. I am going at the “other 
side of the world.” I am going to see 
New York, the biggest city in the 
world. 

I dream of real Indians with their 
head crowned with feathers, for in my 
mind I cannot imagine America abso- 
lutely civilized. I am so glad to have 
married a boy from California. I 
would have been sorry to remain on 
the East side, the civilized side. I have 
to cross America! 

Think of it—a little French who has 
never traveled more than two hundred 
miles at a time when she starts wants 
thousands and thousands! 

*By six o’clock everybody is waking 
up. I have not slept ten minutes. All 
night I have been dreaming awake of 
wonderful things. The young lady is 
absolutely upset. One of the American 
sailors has been sleeping on her shoul- 
der all night in spite of her efforts to 
wake him up. She is revolted of his 
behavior, telling us how she has been 
uncomfortable all night and that he 
does not even apologize; in fact, the 
poor boy does not know what she is 
talking about, and she cannot under- 
stand how French girls marry such 
men. 

The two Frenchmen agree with her, 
and they blame very hard such mar- 
riages where the girls marry for love 
of money or adventure—and once more, 
like at the embassy in Paris, I stay 
still, but I am mad, and I hope to see 
that moment where I will be with my 
husband in civilian clothes when we 
will be able to go anywhere without 
hearing “She is a French bride, where 
did he get her? How did she get him?” 

About an hour before getting to 
Brest I take some oranges from my 
suit case and offer some to everybody, 
then passing to the boys I asked in the 
best English I knew how they spent the 
night. That is my little revenge, to 
see the others staring at me. Then I 
tell them that I am a French girl mar- 
ried to an American soldier, and that 
love of money never made our mar- 
riage. I never talked about adventure 
because I think there is a little love of 
adventure in every marriage like ours. 

Of course they all feel a little cool. 
They know I have heard all: what they 
said about American boys a moment 
before, and as they do not mean a single 
word of it they are afraid I translate 
to the boys, but I have not the idea 
and no time, for they ask hundreds of 
questions abovt the French navy, and 
to tell the truth I know nothing about 
it. 


HAPPILY we entered in the station 
of Brest with forty-five minutes 


late. That is nothing in war time, and 
as soon as stopped I sec the hat of my 
husband. I am so glad that he has not 


gone before me that I forget everything 
about the night before. At last I am 
in Brest with my husband and my four 
trunks. Nothing is lost, nothing bro- 
ken, yet I am terribly hungry. 
However, before doing anything we 
go to the embarkation office to declare 
that we are together and “ready to 
go.” I am so anxious to go that I 





I dream of real Indians with' their head ‘ i 


crowned with feathers 


would embark in a sailing boat, I think. 
But we are told that we leave only the 
day’ after, and we are lucky enough to 
find a room what saves me to go and 
sleep at the Y. W. C. A. where all the 
French brides are waiting for their 
husbands. 

Next morning we have to be :* the 
embarkation office at eight . c‘ock. 
That will be the first time I won’t be 
late—I am very much anxious to see the 
cther French brides—we are early— 
two or three girls only are waiting in 
front of the office with suit cases, um- 
brellas and coats. I am a little sur- 
prised they do not look like I thought 
they would. Nothing is French in their 
ways, in their manners, and soon after 
I find out they are Luxembourger girls 
and talk German. 

By and by the others arrive—country 
girls, cities girls, refugees, one Eng- 
lish, one Italian. We are about twenty- 
five wifes of lieutenant colonel, lieu- 
tenants, sergeant major, corporals and 
privates. Of course the lieutenant col- 
onel never look at us (not even the 
lieutenants). She thinks she is wearing 
the eagle too. I wonder how she is 
going to feel when she will see her 
fifty-year-old husband in civilian clothes 
in, Nebraska with his old bald head. She 
is about twenty-five! How I prefer to 
be the wife of a sergeant when I look 
at her, lieutenant colonel! 


(oXgr 
























Prinz Frederick Wilhelm anxious to 
get our trunks and something to eat. 
Three of mine arrive safely in my 
stateroom, the fourth one is bursted. 
We leave France at 5 p. m., and again 
the idea of going to 2 marvelousecoun- 
try keeps me from realizing that I am 
leaving my own country where I was 
born, that I have loved, where grand- 


mother and sisters are, where my best 
friends have fought for during five 
long years, where dear ones will sleep 
for eternity—no one of these thoughts 
come to my mind. I just enjoy the 
beautiful sight of the ocean and the 
setting of the sun and it is without hurt 
that I say good-by to France. 

That was also the only good moment 
I was to have on the boat, for the morn- 


ing after all the poetry of the water was, 


sone and I was terribly seasick for the 
time we were on the ocean. 


Though we are on a fast ship the trip — 


seems awful long to me. Once and a 
while I have to make the interpretation 
between an American doctor and a sick 
French bride. The officers have much 
entertainment with the nurses but we 
do not participate to any dances, our 
husbands not being officers. 


NINE days away‘*from Brest. The 

nightmare is over. We are told 
to pack up, we get Hoboken by twelve! 
I go on the deck and do not leave it 
any more. Pretty soon we can dis- 
tinguish a gray line between the water 
and the sky that is America! My 
dream is going to be realized. 


(To be continued) 
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Well, two hours after we are on the 
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France 
Remembers 


Her People Honor 75,000 
Americans Who Died 
Across the Sea 


By V. J. Oldshue 


[This is the first complete and 
authentic account of the recent 
Memorial Day observance in France 
to reach this country. Additional 
interest is lent it from the fact that 
the writer is a member of Paris 
Post No.1 of The American Legion, 
which directed the enormous task 
of seeing that the grave of every 
American soldier, sailor and ma- 
rine overseas was not neglected on 
the anniversary of our national da 
of remembrance.—EDITOR’s NOTE. 





ROM a little cemetery in the vil- Nine French officers, including a lieutenant-colonel, and the Mayor of Orange 
lage of Orange, near the shores of (second from right) at the grave of the only American soldier, a private, buried in 


the Mediterranean, where sleeps a 
lone American soldier, up through 
France to Romagne on the outer edge 
of the Argonne where 22,000 of the old 
A. E. F. are making their last camp, 
there rolled on Memorial Day of 1920 
the voice of France in unison with the 
voice of America. 

The voice of France said: “Your dead 
are our dead, and as long as time lasts 
their graves shall be sacred to us.” The 
people of France with their hands and 
tears added homage to spoken words 
while they placed wreaths upon the 
white crosses and wept for those they 


. honored. The voice of America an- 


swered back when American spokesmen 
consecrated, in the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln on the field of Gettysburg, the 
resting places of the 75,000 men who on 
that day were being mourned in sad- 
dened homes across the ocean. 

No one who saw this wonderful re- 
sponse of the people of France will say 
that it was a staged affair, artificial, 
ordered by a government. Those Amer- 
icans who stood in French cemeteries 
on Memorial Day saw into the real 
heart of a people. The great heart of 
a nation, itself torn and shattered by 
war, its own homes bereft, heard and 
answered the call from across the seas. 

The story of Memorial Day in France 
was the story of a people mourning for 
a million and a half of its own sons, 
taking to itself the sorrows of America. 
It was the story of the old men, the old 
women and the children of the shell- 
torn fields and war-wrecked villages go- 
ing forth to pay grateful homage to the 
Yanks sleeping in the soil of their 
France. It was the story of an alliance 
framed in the hearts of two peoples and 
ratified over the tombs of America’s 
dead. 

And the story also was one of a 


| sacred duty taken upon itself by The 


American Legion in France, of a stu- 


se undertaking, directed by Paris 


‘ost No. 1, which called for the placing 


}of a floral decoration upon the grave 
of every American soldier, sailor and 
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Orange, near Marseille. 


marine in Europe. This involved a 
huge financial task alone, but the flow 
of funds up until the dawn of May 30 
never slackened. 

From the Legion posts in the United 
States, from Americans resident abroad, 
from the people and school children of 
France—although no direct appeal was 
made to them—from the subscriptions 














“Brave and dear, 
Shield us here. 
Farewell.” 





On the cross is a wreath presented by the people of Orange 


conducted by the English and American 
newspapers in Paris, and particularly 
that of the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, which, through its newspapers 
in the United States, undertook the task 
of raising funds at home, the contribu- 
tions mounted steadily until when 
Memorial Day arrived more than a mil- 
lion francs had been raised. 

Meanwhile, The American Memorial 
Day Committee, composed of members 
of the Post and augmented by volun- 
teer workers, had arranged for the dec- 
oration of each of the 75,000 graves. 
The graves Registration Service ren- 
dered its fullest support and furnished 
a flag for each grave. American con- 
sular and diplomatic officials through- 
out France formed committees for 
Memorial Day ceremonies. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross provided free motor bus 
services to the cemeteries and arranged 
train schedules. The Y.M.C.A., the 
K. of C. and the Jewish Welfare Board 
made liberal contributions. 


MAYORS of cities and villages and 

prefects of departments made un- 
solicited requests for the honor of par- 
ticipating in the tribute to the American 
dead. From Le Souvenir Francais came 
notice that that society wished to place 
the flag of France on each grave by the 
side of the Stars and Stripes. From 
French homes came word that commit- 
tees were being formed of French 
women. And the French Government 
itself signified that it desired to take 
part in the ceremonies. 

Paris Post, by reason of its larger 
membership, 825 men, supplied delega- 
tions for the cemeteries outside Paris, 
as well as at Suresnes. The cemeteries 
in and about Gievres were entrusted to 
Loir et Cher Post No. 2. Standard Post 
No. 3 cared for graves in and about La 
Rochelle. 

And so Memorial Day came to France. 
At Suresnes, Petain of Verdun, Mar- 
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shal of France, sa- 
luted the rows of 
dead in the name of 
their French com- 
rades and the name 
of all France. To 
Suresnes, also, went 
an ambassador ffom 
America, an ambas- 
sador of Britain, the 
soldiers of France, 
American soldiers 
from the Rhine, the 
people of Paris and 
the countrymen and 
women of the dead 
atrest. Before dusk 
that day the flowers 
and wreaths had 
been placed as trib- 
utes from three na- 
tions, and history 
had received the 
echoes of the pledges 
of loyalty to what 
the men buried at 
Suresnes had died 
for. 

To Romagne, close 
to the Meuse, where 
lie 22,000 Americans, 
went an American 
general, Henry T. 
Allen, commanding 
the American forees 
in Germany. There 
it was in the closing 
days of the war that 
General Allen, then 
commanding the 
Ninetieth Division, 
had his post of com- 
mand, and it was 
near there that his 
Division suffered 
most heavily. 

On Memorial Day 
he went to pay trib- 
ute to his dead. And 
with him rendering 
homage was a com- 
pany of American 
soldiers, an Ameri- 
can band, French 
soldiers, a French 
band and General 
Dupart, representing 
the Army of France. 
About them stood 
3,000 French moth- 
ers and fathers, 
their children, old 
men and old women, 
who had started 
from the neighbor- 
ing ruins as early as 
six o’clock in the 
morning to pay hom- 
age to the men who 
had freed their 
homes. 

There went, too, 
the Mayor of Ro- 
magne and the cure, 
marching before a 
gigantic wreath of 
wild flowers carried 
by twenty-three men, 
a tribute from the 
people of Romagne, 
who a short time be- 
fore, standing in the 
presence of their 




















Two Wars 


ABastille Day Message 
to the Legion from 
Ambassador Jusserand 


IMILAR in their main object, 
S two wars, one when France 

came to the help of America 
in 1778, the other when America 
came to the help of France and 
her Allies in 1917, have traits 
which make them unique in the 
history of the world: unique 
especially in this, that in both 
cases the helper said in advance 
that he was fighting for a prin- 
ciple and would accept no recompense, and he remained true to 
his word. 

We French were put to the test, since even after Yorktown, 
in the hope of a separate peace, no less an offer than that of Canada 
was made to us—an offer the more tempting in that Canada had 
but recently ceased to be French (1763). 

We refused by a letter which Franklin forwarded to John Adams, 
drawing his particular attention to a sentence in which it was stated 
that “whenever the two crowns should come to treat, his most 
Christian Majesty would show how much the engagements he might 
enter into were to be relied on by the exact observance of those he 
had already had with his present Allies’; a sentence, said Franklin, 
“which I much liked.” 

And the British have found since, on more than one occasion, 
that we could be staunch friends as we had been staunch enemies. 
Such things are possible between nations of honor, as were the three 
Yorktown nations, than whom none did better in the recent fight 
against despotism. 

What we did in 1778 had had no precedent, and had never been 
imitated with equal risks, when you duplicated it on a scale commen- 
surate with the enormous effort required by modern warfare, the 
whole nation rising to a man, all the resources of the land being 
made available for the great fight, and the spirit being the same as 
ours in '78, a fight for principle, all recompense discarded. The 
true recompense was, in both cases, victory and the triumph of 
the idea for which we had fought. 

The sentiment which, in the hour of need, impelled the French 
to come to America and the Americans to go to France is of the 
rarest; that it continues to exist as an active force is an honor and 
a safeguard for us and for humanity. 

Let us be attentive to all that might weaken it. Nations, like 
men, have their faults. We need not be blind to each other's short- 
comings, and it may be for the good of both that, in some cases, we 
mention them to each other. But three rules should be observed: 
first, we should not blindly call faults what may be only differences; 
second, no shortcomings should diminish the admiration due to 
heroism, love of freedom, abnegation: third, when remonstrance 
has to be made, it must be Bava of the poison of sarcasm and irony, 
which has never oe oe any, but ever injured both the user and his 
victim. The tone should be that of the affectionate regret one feels 
when having to remonstrate with a dearly loved brother. 

Let us, in single accord, keep the fire of friendship burning. It 
is an honor for us that it continues; it has stood us in good stead; 
we may still need in the future its heat and its light, 


International. 
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in the midst of flor: 
offerings and above 
all, from a staff in 
the center, waved a 
greater Old Glory, 
while near it 
gleamed a huge 
golden star of yel- 
low pansies set in a 
border of grass. 

At Thiaucourt, 
where, on a high 
plateau overlooking 
the valleys of the 
Meurthe and Mo. 
selle, 4,301 Ameri- 
cans are sleeping 
their last sleep, 
white crosses 
gleamed in the sun, 
Palm leaves and 
flowers rested upon 
the graves they 
guarded. From the 
ruined villages and 
the shattered farms 
went the peasants 
and their children, 
for it was in the 
country about that 
cemetery that one 
September morning, 
the first American 
Army went over the 
top, shattered the 
St. Mihiel salient 
and restored scores 
of villages to France, 
Thiaucourt among 
them. 

To reach this 
cemetery the pil- 
grims passed over 
the former fields of 
battle where most of 
those lying there 
had died. They 
found the shell-torn 
roads fairly passa- 
ble and the furrows 
of the field ploughed 
up by high explo- 
sives scarcely visi- 
ble, for the scars of 
War are covered by 
grass, poppies as red 
as the blood which 
had been shed there, 
daisies and field 
flowers of purple 
and blue. The vil- 
lage of Thiaucourt 
showed pathetic 
evidence of the ef- 
fort of its people to 
do honor to the dead 
lying on the hill 
above it. Up the hill 
the road led between 
shattered buildings 
and splintered tele- 
graph poles. From 
pole to wrecked wall 
hung streamers of 
red and white and 
blue, with here and 
there the flags of 
France and Ameri 
intertwined in bi 
of garlanded green. 

In the center of 
the field of the dead 
and high above them 


cure and before the altar of the little will remain long with those who saw it. waved a huge American flag, and at the 
village church, took oath to “guard the Twenty-two thousand white crosses base of its pole stood the children of 


graves of America’s sons and to gre were linked one with the other by chains Thiaucourt, 
hey of daisies fashioned by the children of There, too, were American troops from 


the region—22,000 graves were emblaz- the Army on the Rhine, and with them a 
(Continued on page 18) 
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them their personal care as though 


were their own.” 


The picture of Romagne on May 30 oned with the red, white and blue, and 
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its men and its women. 
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HERE is no denying that the A. 
T E. F. was a linguistic dud. Its 
F members made considerable noise, 
it is true, but until they learned the 
ground rules of the French language 
the natives had no more chance of gath- 
ering their true inwardness than could 
a chaplain gather the true inwardness 
of the endearments used by an Army 
mule skinner at the end of an imper- 
fect day with his charges. Therefore, 
I have decided to give humanity, in the 
form of the prospective tourist to 










© “th’s” in it. 


France, a lift over the rough spots. 
And there are many of them, brothers, 
many of them. 

Hence _ this 
Let’s go: 

Of course, there have been plenty of 
Franco-American handbooks before this 
one but they have all F. O. B. Detroited 
—flivved, in other words. For one 
thing they have all attempted to teach 
the earnest student how to pronounce 
French, to spell it and to be grammatical 
init. None of these things can be done. 

For example, take the Yankee “r” 

_which is naturally pronounced the way 
“ry” is supposed to be pronounced. Like 

| this—“r.” Then take the French 
method. 

The French “r” starts as far in the 
rear of the head as it possibly can 
without breaking through the back of 
the neck in the form of collar boils. It 
mobilizes itself there, growling and 

_ rumbling around like distant thunder, 
and then comes trundling along for- 
ward, bumping up against the larynx 
and the pharynx, glancing off the side 
of the palate, crashing full tilt into the 
epiglottis just in time to take the skin 

| off an adenoid or two, and then mooches 
out past the molars, incisors and ca- 
nines until it bursts upon a startled 

' world in a volume of impossible sound. 

Half the French letters are not pro- 
nounced at all. The others are pro- 
nounced twice to even up the game. 

Take the city of Troyes, favorably 
known throughout the A. E. F. as a 
practically M. P.-less burg. Naturally, 
any human being would pronounce it 
to rhyme with “noise,” and go on his way 
rejoicing in the knowledge of a good 
deed well performed. 

Not so the frisky frog. He calls it 
“Twa,” though why and wherefore le 

' bon dieu alone knows. 

But if you want to get even with 


Handy Compendium. 


v 


» the f. f., try him out with a regular 


word with plenty of “w’s” and “h’s” and 
“Whether” is the cat’s fur, 
_ as the Army expression almost has it. 
| Tackle him with “whether” and watch 
* him gargle and stammer and sizzle and 
finally turn up his toes and pass away 
* while somewhere in his insides are still 


" Tesounding the last despairing notes of 


5 infernal interpretation of a good, 
“Christian word into “vay-zair-r-re.” 
“Vay-zair-r-re!” Shades of Babel! 
Now as regards the matter of spell- 
One of the Frenchman’s pet mon- 
Tosities is “Kiss-ka-say.” Does he 
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By Tip Bliss 


spell it that way? Ouija answers, no. 
He goes to work and unburdens himself 
of vowels and sibilants and things until 
he has gotten rid of “Qu’est-ce que 
c'est?” 

What does it mean? 
“What is this that this is?” 


It means: 
Which is 


a fine, healthy way of maltreating, 
“Huh?” 

Huh! is right. 

Take my competitors—not knocking 
them any, of course. Somewhere around 





It bursts upon a startled world in a 
volume of impossible sound 


Lesson 4, you will find some such ab- 
surdity as: 

“Is it that you me can say where is 
the small hen red of my sister eldest?” 

Now, isn’t that foolish! Who in pos- 
session of even one of his senses could 
expect that a perfect stranger could ever 
identify the small hen red of his sister 
eldest among all the other small hens 
red running around the village? 

So we can at the outset abandon all 
pretenses of pronunciation, spelling and 
the ground rules of grammar. That 
simplifies the problem immensely. 

We can also leave out of the discus- 
sion all declarative sentences. A de- 
clarative sentence is where you say that 





The very worst thing you can call him 
is a soiled camel 


such and such a thing is so, or is not 
so. Well, if you know that it is so, or 
not so, there is no use in chasing up a 
Frenchman to inform him on the sub- 
ject. He presumably knows as much 
about his own country as you do, so 
what is the percentage in loading off a 


, 





rench at a Glance for the Tourist 


Our Linguistic Expert Hands Out a Few Pointers on the Land 
Where They Think a Hat Is a Chapeau 


lot of useless instructions onto his 
shoulders? If you really hunger to get 
rid of your surplus knowledge, hunt up 
a fellow-American and do it in your 
own tongue. 

Objection may be made that you 
might have to answer a question ad- 
dressed to you by a native. In all cases, 
the simple negative will suffice. 

“Cigarette?” No. 

“Allumette?” No. 

“Pennee pour moi?” | No. 

“Vous savez ou est St. Aignan?” 
NO! 

That disposes of that. 


IF you want to swear at any of the 

pet French customs—say, the 
weather, or the tobacco, or the con- 
cierge, or the train service—a knowl- 
edge of French is a positive deterrent. 
In the first place, you will want to 
swear so badly that you won’t have time 
to go rummaging around the pocket 
dictionary. In the second place, the 
French cussword is a mild, devitalized, 
2.75 percentified thing, utterly devoid 
of meaning. 

Suppose you want to insult a con- 
cierge. It’s impossible, I know, but sup- 
pose you want to make a stab at it. 
The very worst thing you can possibly 
call him in French is a soiled camel. 
Now a soiled camel is not exactly a 
handy thing to have around the flat, but 
just the same there are worse things 
in life than a soiled camel. If you call 
him a soiled camel, the Frenchman will 
become exceedingly wroth and get back 
at you by calling you a soiled cow, but 
he will be the only one who will get 
any satisfaction out of the exchange of 
epithets. Down in your heart you will 
know that you didn’t do the subject 
justice, and you will gloom and mope 
and finally kick in of a broken heart. 

I could give a lot of English syno- 
nyms far more applicable to the aver- 
age concierge than any soiled member 
of the animal kingdom, but the editors 
wouldn’t print them. However, after 
you have met a concierge or so, you will 
be able to think them up yourself with- 
out the slightest trouble. 

So it is needless to spend your time 
learning those febrile terms of semi- 
endearment which the French mistak- 
enly regard as cusswords. 

This narrows the actual necessity for 
learning French down to questions and 
demands. Here again we may impose 
restrictions. 

The first thing you will do upon land- 
ing in France from the United States 
is to search for a cafe. This will be 
comparatively easy to find. The cus- 
toms house is not a cafe. All the other 
places in town are—either frankly or 
disguised. Pay no attention to the 
signs. They all sell it. . 

All right. You go into a cafe. Be 
hind the bar you will find either a stout 
71a lady with a toothpick in the right 
side of her mouth reading Le Petit 

or a man in a three-year-old 
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straw hat with a toothpick in the left 
side of his mouth reading Le Petit 
Journal. 

They will know immediately you are 
not a Frenchman because you do not 
wear a beard made of black excelsior 
and shaped along the graceful lines of 
a T-square. They will know you are 
not an Englishman because you will not 
be smoking a Woodbine cigarette. They 
will know you are not a German be- 
cause you do not wear an iron cross. 
Hence you must be an American. 

Accordingly they will serve you co- 
gnac. No matter what you order they 
will serve you cognac. Sonanler that 
their entire experience with Ameri- 
cans has been with doughboys whose 
sole ambition was to get a maximum of 
action before 9.15 P.M. So you will get 
cognac. 

The same applies in a restaurant, ex- 
cept that there you will get omelettes. 
It is a tradition with the French that 
the Americans eat nothing but ome- 
lette. It is a mistaken and bigoted idea 
of course, but is hardly reprehensible, 
coming, as it does, from a race that eats 
nothing but cheese. However, the no- 
tion is so widespread that the very hens 
in the streets squat down and start lay- 
ing eggs as soon as they are informed 
of the approach of an American. They 
feel that now, if ever, they must earn 
their keep. 

So it is needless to exert yourself 
learning the names of foods and liquors. 
Again the field is narrowed. 


L EARNING French to find your way 

around is as wasteful of time and 
energy as learning home hooch receipts 
in a town where the yeast supply has 
run out. It is utterly imbecilic to try 
to find out about French reilroad trains 
in French or any other language. No- 


Oh, I am at work in an office 
Composing a two-column ad 
To prove that our inner tube patches 
Are better than any you’ve had— 
While off in a corner of Paris 
At a table that holds but two, 
Somebody is talking to Mimi 
The way that I used to do! 


The boss has gone off to the ball game; 
The steno, I think, is asleep; 

While out in the end of the stockroom 
Two office boys read ’em and weep; 

But over in gay-colored Paris 
Confetti is paving each rue, 

And someone is kidding with Mimi 
The way that I used to do! 


body at the station knows when, where 
or whether any train is going. The 
engineer doesn’t know. The passengers 
who get aboard don’t know. When the 
engineer has finished his lunch, and 
kissed his family goodby in case he 
never sees them again, and gossipped a 





No matter jwhat you order they will 
serve you Cognac 


while with the chef de gare, and at- 
tended to buying the baby goats that 
his wife’s great-aunt commissioned him 
to get at the market place, and done 
everything else he can think of, he 
picks out a good likely-looking train, 
cranks her up and follows the general 
direction of the tracks. 

And as with railroading, so with all 
other forms of locomotion in France. 
Cosmopolites from supposedly live 
American towns have acquired chronic 
neurasthenia from 4 five-minute taxi- 
cab ride from the Gare St. Lazare to 
the Opera. 

First there is the job of catching the 
taxicab. It is a sport, like chasing 


Bastille Day 


BY STUART H. CARROLL 


butterflies. You stand in front ¢& 
railway gtation while seventy-eig 
taxicabs a minute roll by you, all ¢ 
them just alike, all with horns jus¢ 
alike, all with chauffeurs just alike 
Finally you corner one after an Eliza.’ 
crossing-the-traffic act. 

But the chauffeur doesn’t seem to un.) 
derstand French. You say very plainly 
to him, “Opera,” making full allowance 
for accent windage. He only shrugs 
his shoulders and eyebrows. 

While you are wondering if he is a 
Spaniard, you get an inspiration and 
a lead pencil. You write it down. He 
gives one look and a scornful exclama- 
tion, “Ah! oui, oui, oui, Opera!” What 
he says is the echo of what you your- 
self had already shouted at him eight 
times, and it’s only five blocks away. 

Then if you are wandering about the 
streets trying to get to the Galleries 
Lafayette, say, French is again a hin- | 
drance. Suppose you ask a gendarme. 
He will tell you what fine weather 
you are having, and how all his friends 
are, and inguire how all your friends 
are, and chat on politics and general 





subjects, and all the time he will be 
waving his arms around in the air to 
give you the impression that he really 
is directing you somewhere, but never 
a word will he mention about the Gal- 
leries Lafayette. If you insist and 
shove your fist under his nose for em- 
phasis, he will direct you grudgingly 
to the hotel de ville, and let you get 
away from there as best you can. 

Do not take this as a lack of interest 
on his part as to where you are going. 
He has nothing against you personally. 
Strangers in France are invariably di- 
rected to the hotel de ville. I do not 
know exactly why, but I think it is one 
of the articles in their Declaration of 
Rights. You might ask. 


Tonight I shall sit on a porch-swing 
And talk to a typical miss; 

Perhaps we’ll indulge in a movie— 
Perhaps in a good-night kiss; 

But sounds will be wafted from Paris 
Like toy balloons broken in two— 

And someone is buying for Mimi 
The way that I used to do! 


But long before midnight approaches 


Where 
who— 


I'll be in my wee little bed; 
Queen Silence will reign in our city 
And dreams will come into my head 
Of Adrienne’s, Jacque’s or Poccardi’s 
someone—I’ll 


never know 


Is donnai-ing baisers to Mimi 
The way that I used to do! 
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(c) Ledger Photo Service. 











(c) International. 


Jack Dempsey as a shipyard worker (posed, he asserts, ai the request of the Government), as a motion picture hero 
defying an unruly ship’s crew with a marlinspike, and as a prizefighter 


Jack Dempsey’s Acquittal 


An Impartial Summary of the Heavyweight Champion’s Trial on the 
Charge of Evading the Draft 


FTER a trial lasting more than a 
A week, a jury in the Federal Court 

of San Francisco found Jack 
Dempsey not guilty of violating the 
Selective Service act. The jury was 
out only ten minutes and returned its 
verdict on the first ballot. 


The indictment charged Dempsey 


’ with knowingly and wilfully falsifying 


his questionnaire in. order. to get de- 
ferred classification in Class 4a. In 
this decument, which he signed in. Chi- 
cago in January, 1918, he swore that 
his wife, mother, father, widowed sis- 
ter and the two minor children of the 
last named were mainly dependent upon 
him for support, and had been living 
with him for a considerable time. 
These statements the Government as- 
serted were untrue. 

The evidence showed that Dempsey 
received his questionnaire in Chicago 
and had it filled out almost immedi- 
ately. His manager, Jack Kearns, an- 
swered most of the questions, and 
Dempsey gave his assent as the answers 
were written down. Supporting affida- 
vits were signed by Maxine Dempsey, 
then his wife, but since divorced, and 
Effie Clarkson, his sister. 

There was some confusion in the lo- 
cal draft board over his case, and at an 
informal meeting held one evening, 
Dempsey and Jack Kearns, his mana- 

r, took up Dempsey’s situation with 

ohn Hogan, chairman of the local 


if draft board. At this meeting Dempsey 
' was placed in Class 4a upon his sworn 


statement of the contents of the ques- 


_ tionnaire. 


The evidence clearly showed that 


» Mrs. Hiram Dempsey, the mother of 
| Jack, was almost entirely dependent 
“Upon him for support, and that he had. 


WULY 9, 1920 


By Stanley M. Arndt 


This account of the trial of 
Heavyweight Champion 
Jack Dempsey on the charge 
of evading the draft was 
prepared by Mr. Arndt as 
official representative of 
the American Legion Posts 
of San Francisco County, 
Cal. It aims to be only an 
unprejudiced summary of 
the actual proceedings and 
their outcome 


made substantial contributions to the 
support of his father, -sister, and 
brother. His statements in this regard 
were not contradicted. The only real 
ground of dispute was whether he had 
been supporting his wife, Maxine, dur- 
ing the year 1917—the year previous 
to his signing his questionnaire—and 
the evidence in this regard was in con- 
flict. This issue was material, as a 
4a classification was given only in case 
of a dependent wife, registrants being 
placed in Class 3 for other dependents. 

The prosecution’s case was based al- 
most entirely upon the testimony of 
Maxine Dempsey. The defense objected 
strenuously to any testimony of events 
while she and Dempsey were married, 
and after a battle between counsel, the 
court eliminated from evidence the let- 
ters in which, she said, her former hus- 
band had made incriminating state- 
ments in regard to his draft classifica- 
tion. Judge Dooling ruled that such 


letters were privileged communications 
between husband and wife and were in- 
admissable. But Maxine was permitted 
to testify as to any other events as long 
as confidential communications were not 
involved. 

Mrs. Dempsey declared that part of 
the time during 1917 she received 
money from Jack, and part of the time 
she supported herself by immoral prac- 
tices. She testified that while they 
were living together in a hotel in San 
Francisco part of their living expenses 
were paid from her earnings in this 
way, and that on one occasion Jack had 
dislocated her jaw with a blow “be- 
cause she didn’t earn enough.” She 
testified that she had received various 
sums of money from him after every 
fight in which he engaged, but only 
about seventy-five dollars between June 
and November, 1917. 

Dempsey’s testimony was decidedly in 
conflict with that of his former wife. 
He testified that he had always sup- 
ported her except during a period in 
which he claimed she deserted him and 
disappeared. He said he knew nothing 
of her immorality while they were liv- 
ing together, and denied all of her ac- 
cusations against him. Considerable 
evidence was presented showing the 
amount of money he had sent to her 
during the periods in dispute. 

The defence offered evidence showing 
that Dempsey’s general reputation for 
truth, honor, and veracity was good, and 
sought to attack the credibility of Max- 
ine by establishing that she had entered 
into a conspiracy to blackmail Dempsey. 
It was indirectly contended that she had 
threatened to publish certain letters 
which she claimed Dempsey wrote her 

(Continued on page 20) 
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EDITORIAL 


For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following 
purposes: To(uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one 
hundred per cent. Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents 
of our association in the Great War; to inculeate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, state and nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; 
to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and tranemit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate 
and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness.— 
Preamble to the Constitution of the American Legion. 





July 14, 1920 


CENTURY ago America was enjoying what men 

then living chose to call “the era of good feel- 

ing.” History proved that much of that good feeling 

was pretty thin camouflage. Similarly, history may 

well prove that the international “era of hard feeling” 

that the pessimist assures himself exists today is also 
camouflage—the camouflage of words. 

Whatever statesmen on either side of the Atlantic 
may say, whatever newspapers may print, there are 
two million men who know that all will go well between 
France and America as long as two great groups cf the 
French people are held, as they will ever be held, in 
imperishable memory—her soldiers and her children. 


In the Sweet Bye-and-bye 

OST of us can remember the day when, in order 

to get into a shirt (meaning the outer variety), 
it was necessary to back off a yard, maneuver the gar- 
ment in question much as the toreador manipulates the 
crimson plush before the festive bull, and then, at a 
propitious moment, nosedive through it. And then 
along came some genius who said: “Why all these un- 
necessary gymnastics? Why nota shirt that goes on 
like a coat?’ And it was so. 

The world had been waiting for just such a blessing 
ever since the ancient Greeks wrapped the draperies 
of their couches about them and called it getting 
dressed—and how simple it all seemed when it was 
once thought out! 

Some day, perhaps, another genius will arise to tell 
us exactly what is the matter with the world and ex- 
actly how to remedy the whole thing over night. And 
we will all gasp delightedly and say, “How simple! 
Why didn’t someone think of it before?” 


Speedy Times 
MERICA is approaching a crisis in her national 
history. It is a normal, healthy, vivifying crisis 
that comes regularly, rain or shine, every four years. 
It is known as a presidential election. 

America has survived thirty-odd of these crises; 
there is no indication that her national underpinnings 
are about to be knocked from under her with the im- 
pending approach of another. | This very eventuality, 
of course, will soon be vociferously predicted by 
Candidate A as certain to follow if the impossible 
happens and Candidate B is elected. The term United 
States will likewise become synonymous with rack and 
ruin, according to Candidate B, if the sun should rise 
in the West in the person of a successful Candidate A. 

America has got to stand it somehow for four 
months, two of which unhappily fall in what promises to 
be a warm summer. But there is one streak of silver 
lining to the cloud. Election Day this year, despite the 
ravages of quarter-of-a-dollar sugar, seven-cent car 
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fares, and various other disturbing elements, will come, 
as in the past, on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 


in November. November first is Monday. By no? 
possible manipulation of the calendar could we dispose 
of an unsuccessful presidential aspirant any earlier 
than we shall this year. 


Names and Reputations 


HE post which has taken its name from a comrade 
who gave his life in the war has done more than 
render a befitting honor to the dead. It has assumed a 
responsibility for its own conduct and high purposes. 
For the judgment of what it does, whether good or bad, 
will ever be made by others in that name which it 
selected from tender motives and high ideals. Hence, 
the very name of the post is a reminder of its constant 
duty and a warning against allowing its idealism to 
deteriorate. 

There is thus a sentimental significance in the roll 
of the 9,000 posts of The American Legion, because a 
majority of them have names which are on the nation’s 
roll of honor. 

Everyone agrees as to the wisdom of the rule against 
naming posts after living individuals, and there has 
arisen the question of whether this rule ought not be 
broadened so that posts may not be known by “trade 
mark” names, the names of large commercial organiza- 
tions or by appellations which indicate that all the 
members are of a special interest or occupation. Cer- 
tainly, the rigid efforts made to keep class distinctions 
out of Legion activities are an argument in favor of 
further restrictions in selecting names for posts. 
National Headquarters, in conformity with a recom- 
mendation by the Resolutions Committee, will not 
issue charters in the future in names which have “class” 
connotations. It is issuing charters only in the names 
of those who died in service or in the names of com- 
munities or geographic units. 

At the Cleveland national convention it is probable 
that the advisability of having all posts named after 
dead comrades will be considered 


A Lesson Unlearned 


T was in the Balkan Peninsula that the European 

war pot first began to boil, and it is in the Balkan 
Peninsula and parts adjacent that the war pot still 
refuses to subside. D’Annunzio flashes swords and 
couplets at Fiume, and an Italian cabinet topples; 
Albania’s strong man is assassinated in Paris, and a 
fresh cloudburst of woe overwhelms that most dis- 
tressful country; Greece suspects Serbia and Bulgaria 
of joining hands and plotting against her, and the sick 
man of Europe suddenly develops into the live wire of 
Asia Minor. Teaching old dogs new tricks continues 
to be one of the seemingly insoluble problems of world 


pedagogy. 


Take Your Choice 


COLLEGE junior killed a senior after an argument 
as to whether the senior should receive from the 
junior one quart or one pint of whisky for eight dollars. 
Men of parched throats and patience will see in this 
college tragedy the logical result of an attempt to 
suppress human desire. 
Moralists and prohibitionists will see in it only a 
new proof of the deadliness of liquor. 
When irreconcilable opinions meet incontrovertible 
facts—why, everybody believes just what he did in 
the first place. 
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AMERICA AS THE FRENCH PICTURE !T 





























The American Legion Weekly asked Marcel Arnac, 
of the staff of Le Rire, the famous comic weekly of 
France, to present for the delectation of American 
readers a Frenchman’s conception of what Amer- 
ica looks like. Following is the translation (but try 
your own hand at translating it before you give 





























up): “In America, all the men are millionaires. All 
buildings have forty-seven stories. All animals are 
in, cold storage. (The boy is saying, ‘Oh, see the 
pretty sheep!’) All women are independent. (‘Will 
you be back for dinner?’ ‘I guessnot. I’m going 
to Europe’) and everything is made by gnachinery.’ 
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High Cost of Grafting 


“In these days it’s almost impossible 
to get what you want?” 

“T know it. There was a time when 
my husband would give me anything I 
asked for if I only cried a little. Now 
I have to go into hysterics.” 


Plenty of Time 


Teacher: “What, Bobby, you say 
you don’t want to be president of the 
United States?” 

Bright Lad: “Not just now, thanks. 
If it’s all the same to you I’d rather 
wait until after a couple of more elec- 
tions.” 


Height of Sanitation 


“Do you think it healthy to keep 
your hogs in the house?” a social in- 
vestigator asked a native of Arkansas. 

“Waal, I donno,” he drawled. “But 
I been a-keepin’ my hawgs there for 
fourteen years and I ain’t never lost 
one on ’em yet.” 


Enough Is Plenty 


“Very few girls of my sort would be 
willing to marry a common sailor,” 
sniffed the snobbish young woman. 

“Very few girls of your sort would 
be plenty sufficient for me,” retorted 
the common sailor. “Very few indeed,” 


His?Anniversary 


“And now,” asked the Sunday School 
superintendent, smiling benignly upon 
the class, “Can any little boy or girl 
tell me what great event took place 
upon Good Friday.” 

“Yessir, I can,” replied a ycuthful 
voice from the back row, “That’s the 
day I whaled hell out of Red Smith.” 


For Safety’s Sake 


“Dear God,” prayed golden-haired 
little Willie, “please watch over my 


ma 

And then he added as an after- 
thought. “And I dunno as it would 
do any harm to keep an eye on the 
old man too.” 


That Kind 


The returned soldier was regaling 
the family with accounts of the priva- 
tions he had suffered. 

“And I'll tell you,” he continued, 
“the food we got coming back wasn’t 
fit for a hog to eat.” 

“Mercy,” ejaculated the fond aunt, 
“what sort of transports did you come 
back in?” 

“Transports of wrath,” replied the 
ex-doughboy feelingly. 


For Exceptional Bravery 


A colored soldier, returning to the 
Southern town whence he had been 
whisked by Uncle Sam, and bearing a 
decoration on his manly chest, was the 
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self-addressed envelope. 








Duds. 


cynosure for all the dusky belles ot 
the place. 

“What dat you got pinned on you?” 
asked one. 

“Dat ain’t nothin’ but jes’ a little 
ol’ crow de gurry.” 

“How come you get dat crow de 


gurry?” 
“How come? Ain’t no how come. 
Dey jes’ gives it me fer lettin’ a 


French ossifer kiss me.” 



































\ 


“Oh! It isn’t a bad place to fish. I 
caught pneumonia here last year”’— 
La Baionnette, Paris. 





Page Senor Vil'a 


“And now, Johnny,” said the teacher, 
“can you tell me what is raised in 
Mexico?” 

“Aw go on,” replied the bright boy. 
“I know what you want me to say, but 
ma told me I shouldn’t talk rough.” 


The Problem 


Kelly had drawn a summary for be- 
ing absent from post while on guard 
duty. 

“Where were you,” demanded the 
judge advocate, “when the sergeant of 
the guard passed just in front of your 

st?” 

“At the rear.” 

“Where were you when the corporal 
passed just behind it?” 

“At the front.” 

“And now,” triumphantly, “where 
were you when the sergeant and the 
corporal walked around your post from 
opposite directions without seeing you.” 

“Judge,” said Kelly hopefully, “that’s 


just the question that’s been worrying 
me. 


Where was I?” 





Unavailable jokes will be returned only when accompanied by stamped, 
Address Editor, Bursts and Duds. 





Us Heartbreakers 


“You say the anguish suffered after 
the war was greater than that during 
the war; how was that?” asked the 


sweet i 3 thing. 
“Well,” he replied, expanding his 
chest, “you see the Frenc girls took 


our going away so hard.” 


Ungrateful Vets 


“And in behalf of those who lie in 
France—” began Candidate Boofus. 

“You want a chance to lie in Con- 
gress,” finished the three-striper. “No, 
thanks.” 


Ancient History 


He was the only one of all the wed- 
ding guests who did not appear in a 
happy ‘frame of mind. He only adorned 
the wall and looked lugubrious. 

“What’s the matter?” cried out an 
exuberant young man. “Haven’t you 
kissed the bride yet?” 

“Not lately,” he said with a gulp. 


That’s How 


“How did Chollie come to fall from 
his airplane?” 

“Lost his head. He was stuck on a 
girl in Springfield, and she invited him 
to drop off there.” 


Chronic Insomnia 


“A woman,” observed Mr. Henry 
Peck, “is never so sleepy at night as 
when she hears Friend Husband fum- 
bling at the front-door keyhole, and 
never so wide awake as when he is 
trying to tiptoe up the stairs.” 


Long Distance Stuff 


“And now that you have heard my 
daughter sing,” said the fond parent, 
“what do you think of her range?” 

“Well,” answered the former infan- 
tryman candidly, “I should say she 
ought to kill at three miles, all right.” 


Sure to Miss 


The scion of the family had acted 
so badly that punishment of some sort 
was necessary. 

“Ernest,” commanded his mother, 
“find a switch and bring it to me.” 

Shortly afterward the bright young 
man returned. 

“I couldn’t find a switch, mamma,” 
he reported, “but here’s a stone that 
you can throw at me.” 


Strictly Etiquette 


“Look here, soldier,” demanded the 
major of the little man who had passed 
him with a cigarette in his mouth and 
without any signs of recognition, “who 
es you about saluting?” 

“Cap’n Smith, sir; but cap’n ‘says 
never salute with a ciyarette in you 
mouth.” 
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This department is a clearing house of ideas, where accomplish- 


ments of one post may suggest possibilities for all posts. 
is the best recommendation of an item for this department. 


Originality 
Photo- 


graphs of Legion members who have interesting records, of Legion 
happenings, and of Legion clubhouses are wanted. Address Editor, 


What the Posts are Doing. 


EPORTS received by the Legion’s 
National Americanism Commis- 

’ sionindicate that posts everywhere 

are giving full cooperation in the plan to 
place the aims and ideals of the Legion 
before the people through the medium 
of the Chautauqua lectures. Through 


arrangements with the War Depart- 


ment the Radcliffe Chautauqua System 
Co., whose circuits cover 1,700 towns 
of from 300 to 3,000 population, is 
sending “Americans All” detachments, 
consisting of foreign-born American 
soldiers from the Educational Center 
at Camp Upton, L. I., on many of the 
circuits in Eastern States. These de- 
tuchments present the principles under- 
lying the new army educational system 
as an Americanizing influence. By 
the appearance of American Legion 
speakers and by the cooperation of 
posts in insuring attendance, the aims 
of the Legion are also presented. 


The Rev. Howard E. Thompson of 
Woodbury, N.-J., at a memorial serv- 
ice which he conducted for the West- 
ville, N. J., Post, read the following 
message which he had received from 
Franklin D’Olier, National Commander 
of the Legion: “In a very few years 
the ex-service men of this country will 
be the most prominent in business, in 
the professions and in politics, not 
merely because they are ex-service 
men, but because in order to enter the 
service they were picked men physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, and being 
thus selected and having the advantage 
of great experience in the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps, they will necessarily 
be leaders in all walks of life. The 
American Legion proposes to keep the 
ex-service men together in an organiza- 
tion whose ideals are service to our 
country and service to our comrades, 
and their reward will be the continuing 


satisfaction of unselfish service faith- 
fully performed.” 

The Log makes its appearance as 
the official organ of the Sub-Chaser 
Post of New York City, which has for 
its motto: “General quarters! Every 
man to his post!” Morrow Mayo is 
editor of the new publication. Al- 
though the Post’s headquarters are in 
New York City, its membership is na- 
tional, being composed of most of the 
15,000 mer who served on board the 
sub-chasers during the war. 


A baseball game between the Mil- 
bank and Ortonville Legion teams will 
be the feature of the all-day celebra- 
tion on July 18 by the Birch Post of 
Milbank, S. D., which will mark the 
close of the Post’s membership drive. 

Bucktail Post of Smethport, Pa., is 
making arrangements to hold, under 
its auspices, the first convention of the 
ex-service men of McKean County, 
Pennsylvania, August 18 and 19. 

Members of the Golden Gate Post 
of San Francisco, Cal., acted as pall- 
bearers at the funeral of Corporal 
Osborne De Varralla, member of the 
detail of Battery C, Sixth Field Artil- 
lery, which fired the first American 
shell into the German lines. The Rev. 
Stanton W. Salisbury, a member of the 
Post, in his funeral sermon recounted 
the privations which the First Division 
suffered in the winter cf 1917-18. 

An “apron and necktie dance” is the 
newest Legion social event reported. 
Representatives of all the Bronx posts 
of New York City attended the dance 
given by the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Arthur Viens Post. 

Denver citizens have raised a fund 
to pay for two years all the operating 
expenses of the clubhouse which re- 
cently was presented to the Denver 
posts. The Leo Leyden Post of Denver, 









































Roland Cioni, member of the Miller Post of Akron, O., is her- 
alded as the world's champion roller skater. 
last spring he hung up the flat floor record by going a mile in 
two minutes and forty-three seconds. 
with the Twenty-Sixth Division and was wounded and gassed. 






At Columbus, O., 


Cioni ser in France 
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Here’s the 
Soap that 
Gets the Dirt 


When you are dirty with the 
grime of the shop, the garage or 
the garden; the kind of grime 
that penetrates and gets into the 
pores of the skin—the hardest 
thing in all the world to wash 
of donate. 

That’s the time you'll appreciate 
Goblin; it dissolves every part- 
icle of dirt and lathers esely in 
the hardest or coldest water; 
does not injure the most sensitive 
skin and leaves it clean and 
smooth. 

Goblin works wonders for the 
hardest worker. At your grocer’s 
— if he hasn’t it send coupon for 
a free trial size cake. 


(oblin 
Soap 


Regular Trial Size Cake Free 
CUDAHY, Dept. K, 


111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me trial size cake of Goblin 
Soap. 
Yuur Name 











Street 





Grocer’s Name. 
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GIRARD 








Send no tponey. Jost ask us to you either of 
by he jazziing, genuine Tif: te Gees wear 
10 . Ifyou can tell it from a domend, Seaton ™ 
No.1. Solidgold | No.2. Selia gold} We.3. Solid gold 
- |Ladies’ ney, est! six-prong tooth 
as ting. . 
jguaranteed genu-/ anteed genuineTif. 
aran- jine Tifnite Gem,/ nite Gem, almos 
} . falmost a carat, carat in size. 
sending, send strip of paper fitting around 
of Bs only $4.80 upon arrival, then pay only $3. per 
mon’ Py 1 Dares Si6.6b ie paid fer rj ap. Damerwine 
return en days - 
ment msde. This offer islimited. Send while it holds good. 


The Titnite Gem Co., Dept.'764 Chicago, lil. 


Why dont YOu 
become an 
Cccountant? 


Splendid postions by the hundreds are remaining unfilled 
for lack of trained men and the demand is increasing yearly 
'e train you thoroughly at home mail and our unique tive 
eaters cpene youto in A ing, Internal Audit- 
lie Accountancy or any other branch you prefer 


Valuable Information FREE 
Oar interesting book tells all details—explains our distine- 
tive method—tells you what you want to know. Just address 


taternational Sgcountante: Soclety, Inc. a 
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the oldest post in Colorado, now has 
800 members. Henry C. Schultz, who 
served in the Navy eight years and is 
in Colorado for his health, has been 


elected Post Adjutant. Miss Emma 
Killey, formerly an Army nurse, is 
historian. 


William McKinley Post of Niles, O., 
paid all its Memorial Day expenses 
from the receipts of a concert. The 
Post finances also were boosted by citi- 
zens who formed a “Dollar Club.” The 
Post recently received a silk banner 
from the Daughters of Veterans. 





Legion history was made in Los 
Angeles, Cal., in June, when Holly- 
wood Post sponsored the production of 
“Arizona,” in which the flesh and blood 
roles were played by a score of the 
country’s famous screen actors from 
the motion picture city of Hollywood. 
The cast was heralded as the “most 
notable all-star cast ever presented in 
a staged play.” Among those taking 
parts were Donald Crisp, Bessie Bar- 
riscale, Clara Kimball Young, Dustin 
Farnum, Roscoe Arbuckle, William 
Desmond. Hollywood Post, known as 
the Motion Picture Post, is composed 
of veterans who are associated with the 
film industry. It presented the show 
to obtain funds for a $75,000 clubhouse, 
which will not only be a home for the 
Post, but will also be a true home for 
visiting ex-service men. The building 
will include a theatre, reception hall 
and lounging rooms, but one of its orig- 
inal features will be a dormitory which 
will house forty men free of cost should 
they be in need of a temporary home 
while their cash is dwindling. It is 
also the Post’s intention to obtain a 
ward in one of the Los Angeles hospi- 


tals for the use of ill or injured 
Legionnaires in straitened circum- 
stances. 


N. J. Mittenthal, a member of the 
Schenectady, N. Y., Post, writes from 
Brussels that he is trying to get to- 
gether enough of the buddies in the Bel- 
gian capital to form a new outpost of 
the Legion. Paris Post is assisting him 





in organizing the Brussels Post. 


One of the reasons California was among the leaders in the recent membership 
push—Miss H. S. Gittings of San Francisco getting a veteran up to the dotted 
line. 
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Although it only has 130 members, 
the Ervin V. Hamilton Post of Borden 
town, N. J., has a clubhouse with k 
brary, piano, pool tables, card tables, 
shower baths and complete furnish 
ings. The cost of equipping the build 
ing was $1,500. 

Subscriptions raised by Alamo Post 
of San Antonio, Tex., for a memorial 
tuberculosis hospital totaled $52,000, 
The Post has 1717 members. 


A prize of $300 for the best broneo 
buster will be given at the joint Fourth 
of July celebration of all the posts im 
Niobrara County, Wyoming, at Lusk 
The posts joining in the celebration 
will be Manville, Lusk, Keeline and Van 
Tassell. 

Uniforms were hauled out and worn 
in Newburg, Ore., on Memorial Day, 
when the municipality formally pre 
sented a stand of colors to Lester © 
Rees Post. 3 

A committee of members of the Hous 
ton, Tex., Post recently was appointed 
te investigate complaints of hospital 
conditions made by veterans who are 
patients at the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital at Camp Lo 
gan. The patients charged that drink- 
ing cups were cracked, dirty and rusty. 
A lieutenant testified that he had been 
stabbed by a waiter during a mealtime 
altercation. Other witnesses com 
plained of the armed guard on duty, 
The commanding officer said that the 
guard was necessary to prevent gam- 
bling. It was at his request that the 
Post began the investigation. 


When a church congregation in Brad- 
dock, Pa., passed resolutions protesting 
against the showing on Sunday of moe 
tion pictures of the Eightieth Divi- 
sion’s part in the war for the benefit of 
the Braddock Post’s clubhouse fund, the 
sister of two overseas veterans present 
ed the Legion’s side of the argument in 
a letter she submitted for publication 
in a Braddock newspaper. She asse 
that the action of the one congregation 
did not represent the sentiments of 
other forty-four churches in Braddock 
and adjoining towns. 
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THE TRUTHFUL 
MUNCHAUSEN 


Tales of the Impossible that Really 
Happened 
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RUTH, according to the best au- 
thorities, can fade fiction for the 
pile any day and get away with 
1 the change on the O. D. blanket. 
HE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY al- 
ays knew it was a queer war, but 
ever knew how queer until it started 
eiving reports from its truthful 
unchausens, its veracious Gullivers, 
s candid Ananiases. 
What was the weirdest thing that 
er happened to you? Did you go 
through the war without once being 
rypped out of your mess goblet? Did 
un draw a slicker whose _ sleeves 
weren’t four inches too long? Did you 
ver meet an M. P. who told you a 
pass wasn’t necessary? Or what? 
Address Munchausen Editor, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. And make 
‘it short and make it snappy. Here are 
the star whizzes so far: 
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“In my outfit, Company F of the 









nembers,# $19th Engineers, we had pancakes and 
Borden-§ syrup every morning for two months 
with l-® until we made a kick about it. 

1 tables, “ROBERT J, WALLACE 
furnish-§ “Stickney, S. D.” 

ie build. 

“On the night of December 10, 1918, 
mo Post three officers offered me a drink in Bal- 
1emorial#™ timore. I declined it. 
$52,000, “W. L. BERKHEIMER 

“York, Pa.” 
; broneo 
Fourth “At Camp Taylor, just before pay- 
osts in day, a medical officer addressed a bunch 
t Lusk @ of Depot Brigadiers as follows: ‘Fel- 
bration § lows, TS not believe in physical in- 
nd Van @ spection before payday. I'll take your 
word for being O. K. I wish we didn’t 
d worl have to do it at all.’ (Applause.) 
1 Da “A second lieutenant at Camp Taylor 
| — once told a corporal, ‘Out out that “Sir” 
ae stuff when you talk to me.’ 
“A rookie in my outfit told the sup- 
- ly sergeant he wanted a hat and that 

> Hous he wore size seven. The s. s. doubted 
pointed § it and made him try on every. hat until 
ospital § he got a perfect fit. This happened at 
ho aré§ the Medical Detachment, S. G. 0O., 
Publi¢ § Washington, D. C. 
np Lo “The corporal of the guard at Camp 
drink Taylor refused to let the officer of the 
| rusty. § day pass because the O. D. did not ask 
d been § him his General Orders. 
-altime “The clerks in the camp personnel 

com- § office at Camp Taylor were very civil 
| duty. § and would try to accommodate you in 
at the every way. 
| gam- “A sergeant in the Medical Detach- 
at the} ment, Camp Taylor, always held his 





hand over his chevrons so a. would 
Brad- § Ot see them, so humble was he. 
esting B® .. =. ti; <a “E. F. B 
of mo- Louisville, Ky. 
Divi- 
efit of 4 2. “You won’t believe this, but no mat- 
id, the The 126th Field Artillery left 





Fort Sill, Okla., on Friday, September 

18. We had 1,313 men and thirteen of- 
Our train had thirteen coaches. 

number of our engine was 1313. 

we went across something hap- 

ie to the machinery of the ship on 

the thirteenth day out. 

: “JOHN J. THIELEN 

Carroll, Nebr.” 


ULY 9, 1920 








































40 minutes’ use 
Shows the way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities ‘ 


This test requires four minutes daily 
for ten days. To millions it has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 

The glistening teeth you see every- 
where now should lead you to learn 
the way. 


That cloudy film 


Teeth are clouded by a film. By a 
viscous, ever-present You can 
feel it with your tongue. {Modern re- 
search has traced most tooth troubles 
to it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. If not removed it hardens. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve it, so much escapes the tooth brush. 
Thus well-brushed teeth by millions 
discolor and decay. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


The new method 


A dental cleaning removes the film- 


coat, but that is periodic. The need 
was for a daily film combatant, and 
science long has sought it. The way 


has now been found. Able authorities 
have proved its efficiency. And now 
leading dentists everywhere are urging 
its adoption. 


An ideal tooth paste has been created 
to meet all modern requirements. The 
mame is Pepsodent. And this new film 
combatant is embodied in it. 


A quick convincing test 


We now supply to thousands daily, 
a quick, convincing test. And we urge 
every home to make it. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

But pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So this method long seemed 
barred. Science, however, has discovered 





Pépsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by all 





druggists in large tubes. 


a een anes nana 


} 
aharmless activating method, so active 
pepsin can be daily used on film. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. * 

Compare your teeth now with your 
teeth in ten days. Then decide for your- 
self the way to beauty and to better 

ion. This test is most important. 
Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. 


10-Day Tube Free 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 692, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


liccieds easimapababenmll 
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g iin Ideal Method of 
buying stationery for 
men is in Five Quire Boxes 


of Crane’s Kid Finish. 


Crane’s are the finest 
correspondence papers in 
America. Select the style 
that is correct for your 
use and continue to buy 
it at any good stationer’s. 


120 sheets of paper are 
boxed with 100 envelopes. 
This method of selling, be- 
cause it eliminates waste, 
makes possible a compar- 
atively low price. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 











eee LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free 


Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at 
ual cost. It shows how one 


Method includes allof the many import- 
modern improvements in teaching music. Brings ht to your 
pte. the great advantages of conservatory study. For the Ante 
or experienced player Endorsed by great Artists. Success for 
greduates everywhere. "sigatifc as — LT understand. Fully illus- 
rite today for free book. 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, “studio vis 598 Columbia Road, Boston 25 Mass. 


120 ACRES, $2800, With Horses, 9 Cattle, Crops, 
Tools. Big money - maker, all ready for business, 

lendid home, with horses, cows, poultry, ma- 
aimee. 30 cords wood, fodder, part growing crops, 
lot houselield furniture; machine- worked fields, 
spring-wateréd pasture, 500 cords wood, market 
nearby; 75,000 ft. timber, apples, pear’. cherries, big 
sugar orchard; 6-room house, barn, running 
water; everything $2800, easy teva. Details page 
12 Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains, 
33 States. Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150 PB, Nassau St., New York City. 


50 on investment of $3.50. 
Hundreds doing it with 
our transfer monograms 
for autos. Every snstestet wants them. Do better 
i » for $1.50 than artist could for $5.00. Make 
$1.38 on each sale. Ten sales daily easy. No ex- 
lence required. Ask for free samples or send 

53. 50 for complete outfit. 


AM ERICAN MONOGRAM co. 


Glen Ridge, 


LINOTYPE 


Ideal employment for alert, educated disabled 
men. Printers preferred. Salaries $40 to $60 
weekly. Safeguard your future. Est. 14 years. 
50,000 operate Linotypes—WHY can't you? In- 
vestigate linotype, local newspaper or shop. 


Empire Linotype School, 133 E. 16 St, N. Y. 




















A Money Order or — sent promptly will bring 
uan 


ADJUSTABLE. ‘BACK BINDER 
for THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, holding 52 issues. 
Ful: Bock Cloth (Red) at $1.75 each—Postpaid 
Fabrikoid Covered (Black) $2.25 each—Postpaid 
with THe AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY embossed in gilt 

on cover. 
BINDER DEPARTMENT 
The American Legion W 
627 West 43d St. N 
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THE VOICE of the LEGIO) 


Letters submitted for publication in “The Voice of the Legion” 
must be about subjects that are of general interest to members. 


De- 


mands of space compel the editors to impose a limit of two hundred 
words on communications, at the same time admitting a strong pref- 
erence for those that are even shorter. 


Draft Dodgers and Others 


To the Editor: Through your col- 
umns, I note that the Government is 
going to have a round-up and call into 
court that vast army of unpatriotic 
lads who are classed as draft evaders. 
We are indeed glad to have you give 
us this bit of news and will welcome 
with pleasure the outcome of the Gov- 
ernment’s attempt in this matter. 

No doubt I voice the sentiments of 
the Legion when I say that we hope 
that justice will be rendered and leni- 
ency shown only where the occasion 
warrants such. And I fear that a 
thorough investigation on the premises 
will reveal the fact that in numerous 
cases the exemption boards, by show- 
ing favoritism and partiality, will 
come in for their share of the guilt as 
much as the draft dodger. 

THOMAS W. GWALTNEY 
Charleston, Mo. 


A Volunteer 


To the Editor: After reading your 
article on Bergdoll I have decided that 
there is one way they could get me 
back in the Army again, and that is by 
letting me guard Bergdoll. 

If they catch him again I would like 
very much to have the responsibility 
of him for five years. 

After spending four years at Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and serving as 
a first lieutenant of Infantry in the 
late war, I believe I could qualify to 
the satisfaction of every one concerned. 

L. K. Moore 
Cleveland, O. 


They Want a “Buddy Week” 


To the Editor: As chairman of the 
Publicity Committee for Tanawa Post 
No. 409, Paradise, Pa., and in behalf of 
this Post, I offer you the following sug- 
gestion: 

Through your paper have a week 
appointed for a “Write Your Buddy” 
Week in which every member of The 
American Legion will be urged to write 
to at least one, or better, one each day, 
of his buddies and invite him or them 
to join the Legion post nearest to him. 

This would not only bring in new 
members but it would be the means of 
renewing old friendships. 

CHARLES M. GLOWNER 
Ronks, Pa. 


To the Editor: I have read with in- 
terest the letter of Lionel E. Mintz of 
Ithaca, N. Y., in regard to a week for 
buddies to write to their buddies. We 
have perhaps received letters from 
some of our buddies when we or they 
first got back into cits, and then the 
incoming mail began to slow up, and 
we haven’t the C. P. O. to blame. It 
should certainly be a good way to re- 
new old friendships. 

C. M. PIPer 


Edward Maas Post No. 55, 
Ogden, Ia. 
Improving the Infantry 
To the Editor: I think when it rains 
the company should be taken indoors. 


I myself and lots of others drilled 
the rain after November 11, 1918. 

The mess officer should inspect me 
once every day. 

All officers of the company should 
out with the company. My compam 
had six officers and only one would 
out each day. 

EXx-SERGEANT, INFANTRY: 
Hornet’s Nest Post No. 9, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A Native Son Takes Issue 


To the Editor: This short letter ig 
written in behalf of California Legion 
naires, who form a good percentage of 
your subscribers and who look upas 
the WEEKLY as representative of 
entire country and not a_ sectional 
paper. 

In your issue of June 11, in a 
article by Bert Lee entitled “How 
About a Post Camp This Summer?” 
the writer evidently writes of a limited 
sphere. He states: “It is necessary 
to remind everybody who goes out ints 
the open that it rains and sometimes 
rains hard... So make sure that 
you have absolutely waterproof over. 
garments,” etc., etc. 

This Post would wish to remind Mr, 
Lee that in California rain is unknown 
from April to October, and that ac 
cording to statistics from this part of 
the State, which, incidentally, is the 

“wettest” part, in the past forty-seven 
years (as far back as records are ob 
tainable), the precipitation for the 
months of June, July and August have 
yet to reach the grand total of one 
inch for that entire period. “Ditches,” 

“over-garments,” “wooden floors,” 
“thunder storms,” “heavy deluges,” ete., 
make his article of local, and not of 


national, interest. 

E. D. WICHELS 
Vallejo Post No. 104, 
Vallejo, Cal. 


A Privilege Denied 

To the Editor: I am the Missouri 
Conference president of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, bet- 
ter known to many people as the 
“Mormon church.” 

We furnished more than our quota 
of men and means during the late war 
with Germany. Since the war ma 
of our young men have been called 
upon missions to different parts of the 
country. Some of the boys were called 
out before they had a chance to join 
the Legion, but will when their mix 
sion work is over, as they are in accord 
with the aims of the organization. 
They are proud of their record in the 
service and wear their service buttons 
in their mission work. 

Down in Scott County, Missouri, we 
have two elders laboring, and one 
them is a returned soldier. When they 
applied to the mayor of Sikeston for 
the privilege of preaching on the street 
corners the privilege was denied them. 


Twice they have asked, and twice they 


have been refused. The editor of 

Sikeston Herald also refused to pri 
anything in their favor. 
of Oran also refused these elders t 
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privilege of street speaking, although 
ithe privilege is granted to other 
jMhurches. The only excuse given is 
that the boys belong to the “Mormon” 
church. 

Now, sir, is it fair that after men 
‘have offered their lives in defense of 
their country they should be refused 
the privilege of teaching their faith 
and belief upon the public streets? I 
submit to you my view that it is un- 
American and shows ingratitude for 
eservices rendered by men who ought 
to be big enough to lend a helping hand 
to those who are striving to uplift 
their fellow-men and make them better 
citizens of this great republic. 

JOHN POTTER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A Strayed Photograph 


To the Editor: I am in possession 
of a large picture of Company G, 56th 
Engineers. Having found this picture 
and not being able to find anyone of 
that outfit around these parts, I should 
be glad to give it to some soldier from 
that outfit if he will write me. 

B. F. HOLLISTER 
Hicksville, O. 


A Movie Fan Protests 


To the Editor: I am enclosing a clip- 
ping from a local newspaper in which 
it is stated that we are to have a horde 

‘of German movie actors and actresses 
imported into this country, to make pic- 
tures for us to pay money to see. 

It appears to me, as a veteran of the 
Marne, that we have talent enough here 
at home to produce all the movies we 
need. 

W. J. HoLTon 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


For 347th M. G. Bn. Veterans 


To the Editor: 
847th Machine Gun 


to all men who were formerly members 
of that organization. 
maining on hand some two hundred 
copies. Any former member who has 
not yet received a copy of the 347th 
Machine Gun Battalion history may 
have one free by addressing the under- 
signed and enclosing an amount suffi- 
\eient to cover postage charges from 
Berkeley, California, to the applicant’s 
lace of residence for a package weigh- 
ing twenty-five ounces. 
JOHN U. CALKINS, JR. 
Court House, 


Oakland, Calif. 


Soldiers’ Graves at Dijon 


To the Editor: I have some photo- 
graphs taken in November, 1918, in the 


American Section of the French Civil- | 


jan Cemetery des Pejoces, Dijon, 

_ France, on the occasion of the decora- 
tion of American graves by the Knights 
of Columbus. These pictures show the 
Names of the following men on the 
crosses on the graves: 


THOMAS MILLER 
DT JACOBSON . EN 
HUR B. MORGAN CALVIN RIDGWAY 
EW. FITZGERALD JOHN R. HOWELL 
R W. ALDRIDGE SAMUEL J. ALLEN 
JOHN A. SCANLON 


The families of these men would like, 
Perhaps, to have copies of the photo- 
nes I shall be glad to send the 
OB es to them free. 

; Mark O. SHRIVER, Jr., 


B 2 Bz-K. of C., A. E. F. 
220 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Sometime ago the | 
; . Battalion pub- | 
lished a history for free distribution 
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Invincible shape, with tapering ends, 
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"Topay, most people think twice be- 

fore paying prevailing high prices 
for commodities — your purchases are 
based on “common sense.” 


In the selec- 
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That’s why White 


It’s a “common 


on, sense” is un- 
price and high in 


quality. The tobacco is carefully cured 
The mellow fragrance of 


And the long 


appearance of a 


much more expensive cigar. White Owl 
looks and smokes like an aristocrat. 


White Owl quality is guaranteed by 
the tremendous resources and long ex- 


Cigar Company, 


Inc.,—a fact that assures you of good 


value. Besides, 
your “common 
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Shake Into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle in the Foot Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic | Healing Powder 


for Tired, Swollen, Tender Feet, Corns, * 
Bunions, Blisters, Callouses. It freshens 
the feet and makes walking easy. 1,500,000 
pounds of powder for the feet were used 
by our army and navy during the 
war. Ask for Allen's Foot-Ease. 
Sold everywhere. 
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for SPARE TIME 


Here is a wonderful opportu- 
nity right at home for you to 
make big money without in- 
vesting a penny. You can make 
$50 a week or more 
—you can do it as 
well as W. S. Coop- 
er, of Virginia, 
whose profit for 
the last three months 
was $1,059—or Mc- 
Crary, of Georgia, 
who made $4,175 
last year. This 


is your chance 
to double 
your in- 
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come. 








































FINE SAMPLE 
COAT FREE 


WILL 
PAY YOU 


$2500° 


I need more men and women in your town 
who will spend part or all of their time 
taking orders for Comer Raincoats, rains 
capes and waterproof aprons. Tremen- 
fous values—latest styles—low prices— 
and big profits. 

Mrs. Ross adds from $20 to $50 a week 
to her income. Grace Irving cleared $17 
im one day. 

You don’t need experience. You don’t 
deliver—you don't collect. I tell you 
where to go, what to say, and what to do. 
Your success is assured. No waiting— 
no delays. You get your profit in ad- 
vance through the new wonderful Comer 
plan. ‘ 


Beautiful Raincoat FREE 


Your choice of 65 fine coats free. I furnish 
everything, incl g dozens of samples of the 
rich, handsome material used in these coats. 
is your great opportue 
ls made $95 in six 
I will pay you 
» the big cash prizes 
take four average orders a day. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Just put your name and 
address on the coupon and 

mail it now We will 
send you all the details 
of this great offer, and 
tell how you, too, can 
et started, just like 
undreds of others 

are doing today. 


THE COMER 








The time is ripe—today 
nity. Don't wait. Da 
days—you can do as w 
$2,500 a year in addition tc 
if you will only 





















THE COMER MFG. Co. 
Dept. F-44, Dayton, Ohio 


MFG. CO. Gentlemen: Please give me 

Dept. F-44 _full particulars about your 

pt. wT ——— offer. iY me 

y [can make $2,500 t ,600 

Dayton, a year., Send me toon ahecaier tn I 
Ohio. can pick out my free sample coat. 


Name... 
Address . . 
Postoffice ..... 
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detail of their French comrades, all in 
full field equipment with glistening hel- 
mets. 

On a signal, the children in their thin 
little voices burst into a pathetic little 
song of praise for the dead. Of all the 
tributes to the Yanks lying there, this 
was probably what they would have 
most desired, this tribute from the chil- 
dren. As the hymn ended, a mutilated 
soldier of France, General Goybet, 
brought his hand to the salute, while 
tears streamed down the faces of the 
multitude assembled upon the hill. 

Eight hundred white crosses gleam- 
ing in the sunlight. Scores of little 
girls in the long white dress and the 
long white veil of a first communion 
day in France, before them the village 
cure, the Abbe Thomas, himself for two 
years a prisoner in Germany, his cas- 
sock standing out black in the midst of 
all the white, uttering the Litany for 
the Dead. Such was the picture of 
Memorial Day in the American ceme- 
tery in the fields between Beaumont-on- 
Argonne and Letanne. 


At the foot of a hill on the edge of 
Belleau Wood comrades of The 
American Legion, a detachment of Ma- 
rines and Infantry from the American 
Forces in Germany, helped the people 
of Torcy and Belleau spread roses, 
blood-red poppies, blue cornflowers 
and daisies on the last resting place 
of the 3,000 Americans lying there. 

And not far from Belleau Wood, in 
the little cemetery at Chateau-Thierry, 
Col. Frederick W. Sladen, who com- 
manded the Fifth Brigade, Third Divi- 
sion, during the Chateau-Thierry fight- 
ing, gave'an address over the graves of 
those whom he had once commanded. 

To Chateau-Thierry also went a de- 
tachment from the Seventh Machine 
Gun Battalion, which did such valiant 
work at the Marne bridge in the dark 
spring of 1918. To them was assigned 
the honor of firing the salute to the 








dead over the graves which had previ- 


France listens reverently while Major General John F. O’Ryan, come 
mander of the Twenty-Seventh Division, A. E. F., delivers an address at the 
Division’s battlefield cemetery at Bony 


FRANCE REMEMBERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


ously been decorated by a delegation of 
Paris Post. 

To Fismes and Fere-en-Tardenois 
went Major K. P. Latour of Paris Post, 
veteran of the old Lafayette Esquad- 
rille and of the American Air Service, 
with comrades of the Post, to do honor 
to the Americans buried there and to 
the lone grave of Lieutenant Quentin 
Roosevelt. 

One thousand ‘nine hundred and sev- 
enty-two little American flags rising 
from the midst of the same number of 
wreaths of evergreen marked American 
graves in serried ranks in the cemetery 
at Ploisy, within view of Soissons. 

Seventeen hundred white crosses 
raised in the American Cemetery at 
Bony, near St. Quentin, told their story 
of a pledge kept even unto death. Down 
between their well-ordered lines passed 
an American general, O’Ryan of the 
Twenty-seventh, and as he walked, stop- 
ping now and then to read the painted 
name upon a cross, there came back to 
him visions of the closing days of Sep- 
tember, 1918, and of misty mornings 
in the sector of Le Catelet. 

“From the children of the public 
school to their American benefactors.” 
This was the inscription upon the rib- 
bon which bound together a huge bou- 
quet of wild flowers nestling at the foot 
of the flagpole in the cemetery at Chau- 
mont. 

Within the great manufacturing city 
of Lille sleep three American sailors. 
To these three graves on Memorial Day 
went a delegation of forty American 
men, women and children headed by the 


American consul. Later in the day they ™ 


traveled to the British cemetery at 
Esquelbeck, where lie forty American 
soldiers killed in action at Mt. Kemmel. 

As with the ceremonies in these towns 
and cemeteries, so it was with the 
Memorial Day services in scores of 
other places in France. At Le Mans 
5,000 of the townspeople attended the 
services, while a French military band 
played Chopin’s “Dead March,” and the 
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mch troops rendered final honors. 

Bazoilles, near Neufchateau, the 
thildren of the town said a prayer in 
mison and the cure spoke, but the 
nayor, attempting to make an address, 
oke down completely, overcome by 
smotion. 
@ At Rouen, city of the martyrdom of 
BJoan of Are, the townspeople, in the 
midst of the ceremonies attendant upon 
e annual fete of the Maid of Orleans, 
found time to remember the American 
jead sleeping within their gates. Loose 
lowers were strewn upon the flag-deco- 
rated graves in St. Sever cemetery. 

In the cemetery at Talence, near Bor- 
deaux, the American consul paid a 
tribute to the A. E. F. Engineers whose 
monuments are the great docks which 
ne the Gironde. At Lacenau, where 
here are nine American graves, fifty 
ildren and the old people of the vil- 
decorated the graves. 
At Neufchateau the entire town, led 
Bby the sous-prefect of the Vosges, and 

accompanied by the mayor and the 
gouncil, marched in procession to the 
Beemetery on the hillside, Veterans of 
the War of 1871 followed with their 
Whattle flags. After them came the 
fathers and the mothers, the poilus, and 
lastly the children with their burdens 
of flowers. 

At St. Nazaire, 1, 327 little boys and 
girls stood beside 1,327 plain white 
crosses in the American Army ceme- 
tery. At a signal each boy and girl 
ced flowers upon the nearest grave. 

nch soldiers fired a rifle salute and 
French buglers blew taps. The flags 
of the city were at half-mast the morn- 
ing of Memorial Day in honor of the 
American holiday. The crews and offi- 
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a cers of four American ships attended 
honor @ me services in the cemetery. 
nd ts At Toulouse a tradition of the city 
ientin § ¥85 broken when “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and the “Marseillaise” were 
1 sey. § Played within the cemetery, where six 
risk Americans are buried. Representatives 
ver of Bt forty patriotic societies helped deco- 
rican § Tate the graves. At Limoges, not far 
etery from Toulouse, the Bishop of Limoges 
conducted memorial services in the 
casei Pet, of a delegation from the Paris 
ry at t, led by Mrs. William R. Haviland, 
story There were other noteworthy ob- 
Down § Servances of the day: At Le Havre, 
assel pecing place of so many American 
, the se who came to France by way of 
stop- England; at Etretat, along the coast 
inted § Berth of. Le Havre, where twenty-two 
ck to § Americans died in the American base 
Sep- hospital; at Cherbourg, wherc wreaths 





were placed on the graves of the Amer- 
jeans who died in another war, the men 
of the Kearsarge and thc Alabama and 
at Mehun, which was the A. E. F.’s 
great ordnance center. 

In the Valley of the Rhone the French 
rendered unusual honors to those who 
had died far from the great cemeteries 
at the north and east of France. At 

Avignon, where the palace of the old 
‘Prench popes still stands, is the grave 
ofa single American. At Orange, also, 
re is only one American grave, At 
hes, nearby, three Americans are 
In each of these towns soldiers 


















—- a horizon blue took part in memorial 
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_— Thus passed the first Memorial Day 
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“the iean Armies. For those other 
of rial Days to come, let America 
a imember that France keeps her word, 






France has given her pledge always 
r as her own those whom Amer- 
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MICHELIN GUIDES 
to the Battlefields of Europe 


Where A complete and permanent record of the 
Battles 
Raged 


Battlefields of the war as they were and 
are, compiled by the soldiers themselves 
aided by the French Military Authorities. 


Iustrated with thousands of photographs, 
maps and diagrams, these books are invalue 
able not only to the tourist, but also to the 
ex-soldier, the student, and all those inter- 
ested in the war. 





BOOKS NOW READY : (English Edition) 
The First Battle of the RiP i sieiicess anal 


THEVAMERICANS 1 IN THE GREAT WAR: 
Vol. 1— The Second Battle ot she Marne.. i 
Vol, 2—The Battle of St. Mihiel 





Published by Michelin & Cie., Clermont- 
Ferrand, France. sy yl Ly -y auto 
and tire trade should to Guide 
Dept, of MICHELIN TIRE co., 
MILLTOWN, N. J. 





Address all other inquiries to 
War Records . 
Publishing Co., 
50 Union Square, N.Y. 
Michelin Suldes 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 


Our Great Watch Offer 


There is a tremendous demand for “Santa Fe Special” watches, in 
fact they are going as fast as they come from the timing room 
the factory. Send for our new Sante Fe special Booklet show- 
ing 2 west case designs in beautiful colers, and TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL Ww ‘ATCH OFF 


FeTLLINDIS ZnS 5p 
SantaFeSpecial 
21 JEWEL CPt 


Think of buying a high grade standard 
Railroad Watch like the Santa Pe Special 
inthese times at the same Reck 
Bottom Prices and Liberal 

Easy Payments = which 
makes it possible now 

for every man to own 

the best watch 

in the A 
world. . 


Now and Save 14 
to 4% of YOUR MONEY 


“Santa Fe Special"’ means a 
saving of money to you and you get the 


BEST watch velue on the > 
ATCH SENT FOR YOU TO with. 
Ww ITHOUT ONE PENNY DOWN 


SANTA FE WATCH CO, 


TOPEKA, KANGAS 
Home of the Great Sania Fe Railway 











“Gop MEDAL” 
EVERYWHERE 


Wherever outdocr men go—into 
the North Woods—out into the big 
game country—fishing—hunting— 
exploring—you’ll find Gold Medal, 
the logical camp furniture. 


For years the standard among 
campers and in the government 
service; built light, strong, durabie 
and compact; there is no better 
camp furniture, for novice or veteran 


than Gold Medal. 


At Sporting Goods, 
and Hardware Stores 


Makers. 


Furniture 
and Tent 


Write for 
complete 
catalog and 
dealer’s 
name. 


{Gold Medal 
Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1735 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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unless Dempsey would pay her $40,000. 
This was denied by Maxine. These 
letters are among those which the Gov- 
ernment sought to introduce. 

Maxine proved herself adroit when 
being cross-examined, and evaded with 
remarkable cleverness the traps which 
the defence apparently laid for her. 

It was apparent to those who were 
present throughout the proceedings that 
the prosecution did not meet the burden 
cast upon it, and the verdict of “not 
guilty” was the only possible one which 
could have been returned in view of the 
evidence. : ‘ 

The defence, besides endeavoring to 
establish the innocence of Jack Dempsey 
of the charge of falsifying his ques- 
tionnaire, also attempted to prove that 
Dempsey tried to enlist in the service 
as soon as his family was provided for 
financially. In this connection the testi- 
mony of Lieutenant John F. Kennedy, 
U.S.N., was extremely interesting. 
Lieutenant Kennedy was stationed at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion and was in charge of boxing and 
wrestling. The following is taken ver- 
batim from the transcript of evidence 
prepared by the official reporter at the 
trial: 

Q. Do you know Jack Dempsey? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he visit this camp 
capacity? 

A. He came up there; we had on 
these exhibitions, people prominent 
either in the political, theatrical world, 
or in the line of pugilism, who were 
then at the top of their profession, be- 
cause it acted as an incentive for the 
boys. For instance, we had ex-Presi- 
dent Taft on one occasion, ex-President 
Roosevelt also, who personaily got into 
the ring and refereed three bouts him- 
self, and a week later Jack came up on 
one of these visits. 

On this. occasion * (September, 1918) 
Dempsey came to me and said, “Mr. 
Kennedy, I do not feel right about this 
proposition, the way I am going at it 
now. Now, I am in a ring and in front 
of me are thousands of boys in the uni- 
form.” He said: “I am still in debt 
now, and if there is any way my fam- 
ily can be fixed up, I want to go into 
the Navy service. I am in debt now, 
trying to fix my people up at home, 
and if there is any way possible I can 
get in the service and be one of these 
people, I want to do it.” 

I then explained to him that we had no 
civilian boxers on the staff—everybody 
who was there held up their right hand 
to do the utmost. I said, “You can go 
in as apprentice seaman at $30 a month, 
and the Government will compel you to 
allot $15 for home, and they will give 
you the same amount you allot home, 
and if you have any minor brothers and 
sisters, they will give $5 to each of 
these.” 

He said, “That proposition has never 
been put to me before like that. How 
will I go about getting my release?”’ 
and I said, “If you are satisfied under 
these conditions, I will obtain your re- 
lease from the draft board in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

He said, “I wish you would do 
that. If my relatives are fixed so that 
I can be contented about them, I do not 
care what they do with me, or where 
they send me.” 

He then left to take part in a boxing 
exhibition in the East, in New York, I 
think in Madison Square Garden, and 
he gave me his forwarding address as 
Long Branch, New Jersey. I wired and 
followed by letter to the local draft 
board in San Francisco for the release 
of Dempsey so that he could come in the 
naval service. It was held up, I think, 


in any 





a matter of three weeks, and in the 
meanwhile he had telephoned to me on 
the long distance twice or three times 
from Long Branch, asking me for his 
release, if it had come through yet. 


Following is the only telegram ounk 
by Lieutenant Kennedy to the president 





of the local draft board, San Francisco, 





JACK DEMPSEY’S ACQUITTAL 


(Continued from page 9) 


which was found in the records of 
board. It was dated Oct. 25, 1918: 


I understand Jack Dempsey is rivet- 
ing in a s — on the Atlantic 
Coast. If you ill grant his release, 
and wire it to us, we can give him a 
riveting job in the Navy here as an en- 
listed man with the colors and not for 
a private concern. Trusting you will 
favor us by granting release and wire 
same here. Dempsey knows nothing of 
this as his pictures show him riveting 
in .a shipyard. I would announce to 
him, “Here is your chance to drive 
rivets as a sailor in Uncle Sam’s sery- 
ice.” 





Obediently yours, 
(Signed) LmuTENANT JOHN F. KENNEDY me 


The draft board sent the release re 
quested, Dempsey’s enlistment papers 
were prepared, and had it not been for 
the signing of the Armistice, he would 
have been “driving rivets as a sailor in 
Uncle Sam’s service.” 

Dempsey later testified that his pie. 
ture had been taken in the shipyards 
while he was dressed in a shipworker’s 





The Press and the Dempsey 
Verdict 


Jack Dempsey, professional prize 
fighter, is acquitted of conspiracy 
to evade the draft. He testified 
that he did not break his wife’s jaw 
“with a punch.” The lady, it 
seems, fell on her jaw and broke it. 
Thus Dempsey feels that he ought 
to have a national vote of thanks 
because he went around entertain- 
ing the soldiers and didn’t charge 
for it. The public, however, will 
hope that Carpentier, the French- 
man, who fought in the trenches, 
and whose wife did not even fall 
on her jaw, may give Mr. Dempsey 
what the Germans had no chance 
to give him.—New York Journal. 


Leaving almost no sphere of war 
activity untried, it seems the noted, 
ring combatant went so far as to 
take a post as civilian boxing in- 
structor at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. Here, toward 
the end of the war, he even made 
an effort to get into uniform. Only 
the Armistice headed off the appli- 
cation that might have turned him 
into a commissioned, uniformed 
physicalinstructor. Confronted with 
such an almost all-inclusive field of 
warlike service, what can the men 
say—what will the men say—who 
-— fought?—New York Evening fj 
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overalls in order to attract men in 
the yards. He said it was done at # 
request of the Government as an 
vertisement and part of their publici 
campaign, and that he was not actual 
working there. 

The prosecution at the trial decl 
later that the result might have be 
different if Maxine’s letters had b 
presented to the jury. The defence 
the other hand maintained that the 
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nothing incriminating, and stated dut 
ing the trial that they were keeping 
letters out of evidence on account | 
their indecent nature. 
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MEMBERSHIP HONORS 






members in the 
membership push,the week of May 17-22 








a s to New Hampshire, according to 
n- announcement from’ National Head- 
il quarters. Second honors were borne, 
re of by South Dakota. The prize is a 
of stand of woolen colors. The presenta- 
- tion of awards will‘be made at the na- 
ve Htional convention in Cleveland. 


v- Other States finished in the race in 
this order: North Dakota, Nebraska, 
oY ee Fs srinont, California, Kansas, Oregon, 


lowa, Washington, Wyoming, Indiana, 





ie T& HB Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 

apers § as a 

n for 

vould When Legion members paid their 

lor in 1920 dues they thereby subscribed 
to THE AMERICAN LEGION 

3 pic. WEEKLY. 

yards 
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Post 1001 
PAY 1920 
DUES HERE 















And the post adjutant whe ac- 
cepted the dues probably promised 
the magazine as he received pay- 
ment. 

But promising the magazine is 
not the end of the Post Adjutant’s 
responsibility. 

Most circulation complaints received 
by this magazine arise from the fact that 







was some post adjutants de not forward 

rted, mptly the names of subscribers, or 

3; to — they forward them with errone- 
in- - ous addresses. 

; The post adjutant should forward to 
aval Department Headquarters the names, 
rard addresses and national and State dues of 
ade members,immediately upon receipt of 
nl these dues. 
oly Why not ask your post adjutant 
tim if he has sent in the names, proper 
nel addresses and dues of the entire 
vith membership of his post? 

d of Here’s another thing: Do the news- 





dealers in your town handle THE AMER- 
I1CAN LEGION WEEKLY? Ask them. 


















evada, Minnesota, Illinois, Idaho, Ari- 
Zona, Ohio, District of Columbia, Michi- 
gan, Utah, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Penn- 
Mylvania, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Colo- 
do, New Mexico, New York, West 
Wirginia, Connecticut, Delaware, Texas, 
missouri, Florida, Montana, Arkansas, 
ryland, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
olina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
ississippi, Georgia, and Alabama. 
Dues have been received by the Na- 
















2 fal Treasurer for 150,000 new mem- 
l 8 gained during the push. It is be- 
n ed that this figure does not repre- 
he more than half the number actually | 






ed during the period, 







d dur cording to the Director of Organiza- | 
ng ,R. G. Creviston, the total member- 
ant of the organization has been sent 





above 2,000,000 by the push, 
1920 






NEW HAMPSHIRE WINS 


HE stand of silk colors offered as 

first prize to the State enrolling 
the largest percentage of eligible 
Legion’s nation-wide 
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“Exide” 





“Wiycap-Exide” 
“Chloride Accumulator” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 





The Largest Maker of Storage 
Batteries in the World 


Manufacturing batteries for every purpose 
where power supplied by a storage battery 
is a factor of importance. 


 Thin-Exide”’ 
“Ffronclad«Extde”’ 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Detroit Rochester 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Ltd., Toronte and Montreal 








Young man, are you 
mechanically inc!ined? 
Come tothe Sweency 
—~y— Learn = be 


xpert, each 
with, tools not ‘Socks. He 
We 


Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 
practical trainin, by which 5, 000 — 


iers were trainc r U.S. Gove @ 
pane =A and over 0, 000 expert 


experience necessary, 


FREE 


— hundrecs of pictures 
pew Milli Dollar 


oOo” AuTo TOR-AVIATI 
93 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CiTy, hse 


mechanies, Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
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Immediate Denseation on our lib- 


eral Easy t plan 
—the meat liberal termsever offered 
on a high le bic 
FACTORY ao mibeR prices save 
you money. We make our bicycles 
in our own new 
sell direct to you. 
quality in them @ 
must satisfy you. 
44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
line. Send for big beautiful catalog. 


ory and 
We put real 7 
our bicycles 


Many parents advance the first 

yment and energetic boys by odd 

‘obs — paper routes, delivery for 
a the 


witty inet gam Sesihy Payer 
money to monthly 

SELIVERED | FREE on Approval and 30 SuaYs \ 
TRIAL. Select the ates you want ond terms 
that suit geotanah oF = 
lamps, horns, >. wheel 3 sundries and 
bicycles—atk bale usual Lo or mo SEND 
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The p Ne Legion 
Automobile Radiator Cap Decoration 


Manufactured and Distributed Only by National 
Headquarters of The American Legion 





Emblem Patented December 9, 1919 
Copyright 1919 The American Legion 


Actual size shout two and one-half inches in diameter. 
Made in full emblem colors—Gold, Bronze and Blue 
Equipped with bolt and nut for fastening to radiator cap. 


Price ....+-.$2.60 Each 
War Tax 5%. 13 
Total Price. $2.73 Each 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Emblem Division, Natl. Headquarters 
The American Legion 











Fortress at Coblenz, Germany 


Size 8 inches x 3 feet. $1.00. 


We nave Panoramic Pheteureohs be S all te Bettie | 
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elds in the American Sectors. 
scnure, 611 14th Street, N. W., euiinenen 
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nar CYCLE COMPANY 
E A D Dept. 4 166 Chteage | “NOIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
‘The American Objective DIVISION PINS 
an ee ee ae ee Any regular Army Division Small, 
Old Glory Flying from Ehrenbreitstein | | ses: vine in actuat colors. $3.10 exch, 


solid gold. ‘a each in rolled gold 
No extra tax ade by overseas men 
who know how. Special pins for any 
unit or organization made to order 


METAL ARTS CO., Dept. 25, Rechester, N. Y. 
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Send for FREE Catalog 
No. 103M—showing the largest 
assortment of the most exquisite 
Jewelry, Genuine Diamonds, stand - 
ard makes of Watches, Silverware 
and French Ivory Toiletware. 
Everything at rock bottom prices //f 
—ten months te pay on any- //5 
thing. Address Dept. 103M / 
(Capital $1,000,000) 
“The House of Quality” 


L. W. SWEET, Inc. 
1650-1660 Broadway - - New York City 














Mining Engineering 
For Your Profession ‘ 


A man’s work. The Michigan College of Min 
(established 1886) offers four-year course in three 
calendar years, not penalizing the fighting man 
who thinks he is old. Its breadth provides foun- 
dation for expert specialization in field of engineer- 
ing which most appeals to the student. Theoret- 
ical work accompanied with practical experience, 
negotiable for cash. College located in center of 
one of the world’s greatest copper mining districts 
Close relations maintained with’ mines, mills, 
smelters, electrolytic and \power plants which are 
practically a part of the college equipment. Man- 
agers of large operations regularly lecture to classes. 
Unusual opportunities for geological study. Nine 
buildings. Advanced methods. hree out of four 
students ex-service men. Vigorous athletics, Bow- 
ling, Billiards, Tobogganing, Hockey. “M.C. M. 
Make “a ‘or descriptive book, address 
254-314 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “res Mines 
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TRENCH KNIFE 


The U. S. Government has just sold us a large quan- 
tity of new Trench Knives which are still in the original 
This knife has the triangular blade with wal- 

and heavy studded guard. It is the model 

France and a sample should hang in your den. 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of $1.00 
Cc. B. DRAKE, 34 S. 17th, Philadelphia 


. R()N/E HONOR ROLLS AND 
AU] MEMORIAL TABLET: 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN - POLACHEK 
BRONZE: &:IRON:G 


492 HANCOCK ST, LON® ISLAND CITY. NY. 








“SENSE 
dhe Book for Inventors & Mfrs” 
P Mail FREE. Write 
> . Dept. I. “Washington DE. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 
by the author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 W. 31st Street, NewYork 


wu ————_————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
GET BIG BUSH OFFER 
We do not deal through distributors but 4 
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MISSING MEN 


of space. Photographs cannot be printed. 





Use 
friends seeking information concerning men killed, wounded or missing. 
the whereabouts of men who have returned to their homes cannot be inserted because of lack 


Inquiries to this department should be addressed 
MISSING MEN, Tue American Lecion WEEKLty, 
of these columns is restricted to relatives and 


Casual requests for 





Technical information about the deaths of the 
following members of the . F. may be 
obtained by their relatives or next friends by 
having family physicians write to Dr. John R. 
Porter, 418 William Brown Bldg., Rockford, 
Ill.: Wilson, Ernest A., Co. B, Ist Eng. ; Moyers, 
Leon W., Co. F., 18th Inf.; Gunn, John, Co. A, 
23d Inf.; Ehmcke, Otto G, Co. E, 30th Pioneer 
Inf.; Neighbors, John W., Co. C, 49th Eng.; 
Gray, Keifer J., Bty. C, 77th F. A.; Huber, 
Charles A., Hq. Co., 122d F. A.; Fullerton, 
Forest, Co. D, 140th Inf.; Jordan, Claude B., 
Co. H, 14lst Inf.; Walley, Jacob, Co. E, 142d 
Inf.; Boome, Albert C., Co. L, 143d Inf.; Bailey, 
Jim, Co. L, 143d Inf.; Galvin, Daniel A., Co. M, 
305th Inf.; Pollock, Joseph, Co. F, 306th Inf. ; 
Gardner, Patil, Co. I, 306th Inf.; Smith, Charles 

.» Co. M, 307th Inf.; Wallis, Harold, M. G. 
Co., 308th Inf.; O’Boyle, John, Co. D, 313th 
F. A.; Childs, Samuel, 308th Trench Art.; 
Malerba, Antine, Co. G, 319th Inf.; Beebe, 
Arthur E., Co. A, 348th M. G. Bn.; Herron, 
Alexander R., Marine Corps, Base Hosp. No. 
202; Spencer, Guy H, Co. 17, Marine Corps. 

AsH, NorMAN—Relatives of this man, who 
died in B. H. No. 114 on January 27, 1919, 
while with Co. C, 32d Eng., can get a snapshot 
photograph of his grave from Walter E. Clemi- 
shaw, 140 Longplain Road, Amherst, Mass. 
Ash enlisted from California. 

GARRETT, WILLIAM.—Relatives can get a photo- 
graph of his grave from T. J. Burke, 1115 S. 
7th st., Louisville, Ky. Garrett served in the 
74th Co., Sixth Marines. 

HumpHreyYs, THOMAS E., formerly a private 
in the 16th F. A., ended his own life at Windsor, 
Vt., on March 22, 1920. Anyone who knows the 
whereabouts of his relatives is asked to write 
to Windsor Post, The American Legion, Wind- 
sor, Vt. The body was buried by the Windsor 
Post and Harold E. Andrews Post, Portland, Me. 

HEATLEY, ———.—Relatives of this man, who 
was killed in the Argonne forest on Oct. 26, 
1918, while with Co. D, 103d Inf., can get in- 
formation concerning his death from Earl C. 
Beesley, Upland, Cal. The relatives probably 
are living in Pennsylvania. 

Hiccins, Husert.—Whereabouts of this man, 
believed to be somewhere in Texas, are sought 
by his mother, Mrs. Agnes T. Farley, 4350 Army 
st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Hynexk, Joe, has not been heard from since 
he was discharged from the 162d D. B. in June, 
1918. Information about him shoyld be sent 
to the Adjutant, Joseph Murray Post, American 
Legion, Nampa, Idaho. 

LANTRIP, LYNN W., is known to have been in 
Elko, Nev., after his return from Porto Vellio, 
Brazil. Information regarding his whereabouts 
is wanted by his mother, Mrs. P. Davis, Tipton- 
ville, Lake Co., Tenn. 

Meyers, Pavut E., formerly a candidate, 3rd 
Co., . G. O. T. S., is asked to write to the 
District Vocational Officer, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Cincinnati, O. Meyers 
formerly lived at 1014 N. 14th st., Lafayette, Ind. 


Morecanp, Rosert, a shell-shock victim, left 
home on June 10, 1919, and has not been heard 
from. He was recognized by an ex-soldier in the 
lobby of the David Whitney Building, Detroit, 
Mich., on May 25, 1920, but refused to talk. 
Anyone knowing his whereabouts is asked to 
write to his stepfather, John C. Carnell, Hotel 
Chittenden, Columbus, O. 

Munpay, W. P., was discharged from the 
United States Navy on March 24, 1919, His 
whereabouts are sought by his brother, Joserh 
A. Munday, Jr., Baker, Mont. 

U. S. S. NeBRASKA.—Relatives of any man 
who died aboard this ship between March, 1919, 
and Nov. 30, 1919, can get particulars about 
their deaths from Charles R. Evans, 606 E. 
Washington Blvd., Fort Wayne, Ind. Evans has 
special information for the parents of a seaman 
Campbell. 

U. S. S. OrRANTOo.—Men who were on board 
this ship when she was rammed by the Cash- 
mere and who know of the fate of Cpl. Roscoe 
McKinley, S. A. R. D. of C. A. C., are asked 
to write to his cousin, H. H. Hickey, St. 
Charles, La. 

ScumtTuivus, STANTON A.,, was discharged 
from the United States Navy on August 22, 1919. 
His whereabouts are sought by the Home Serv- 
ice Section, Red Cross, Denver, Colo. His father 
and sister died while he was in the service and 
his mother needs his aid at home. 

Soperstrom, JAcK, has not been heard from 
in more than two years although he is believed 
to have enlisted in New York City. Informa- 
tion about him is wanted by his uncle, Francis 
rca, Hume Mansur Bidg., Indianapolis, 
I 


STEPHENS, Leo, died in Sept., 
with 16th Reg., 23d,Co., Great Lakes Nava} 
Training Station, Ill Anyone who knew de 
tails, particularly Carl Champe, is asked 
write to Mrs. Louise Kimmel, Upland, Ind. 

Vance, JoHN R., shell shock victim, was last 
heard from at the Denver House, 221 Third st, 
San Francisco, Cal. Since then his father hag 
died and his mother is failing fast from worry, 
Buddies are asked to send information about him 
to the Adjutant, Ashley Messenger Post, Amerm 
can Legion, Wiggins, Colo. 


3p AnTi-ArrcraFT M. G. BN., Co. D.— se 


Joseph E. Doelger died in France sometime in 
Jan., 1919. 
death are asked to write to Eleanor C. Ast, 293 
14th st., Buffalo, N. Y. 

7TH M. G. Bn., Co. B.—Pvt. Charles A. Cree 
was killed at Clair Chenes Woods, France, og 
Oct. 20, 1918. Lieut. D. S. Hose or any other 
who knew Pvt. Creed are requested to write his 
sister, Mrs. Charles S. Libby, Vinalhaven, Me, 

lituH Inr., Co. D.—Joseph Troylet was rm 
ported missing in action on Nov. 8, 1918 
Later message said he was killed in action 
Particulars about his death are wanted by 
Edward A» Halter, Conway, Ark. 

16TH InF. M. G. Co.—Pvt. William M. Magan 
rell was reported killed in action in the Aisne 
Marne offensive on July 18, 1918. Information 
about his personal effects and the details of 
his death are wanted by his brother, Russell 3 
Magarrell, Adair, Idaho. 

18TH INnF., Co. M.—Pvt. George H. Eickmeier 
died of wounds in B. H. No. 58 on Oct. 8, 1918 
His body was buried in the American Cemetery 
at Rimaucourt, Haute Marne. Information 
about his illness and death are wanted by his 
sister, Miss Elvira Eickmeier, 436 Park ay, 
East Princeton, Ill. 

26TH INnF., Co. H.—Cpl. Henry F. Brabo was 
killed while with this outfit. Buddies are asked 
to send details to his mother, Mrs. Ella @ 
Howe, *2106 West 25th st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

28TH Inr., Co. K.—Cpl. Charles M. Coope 


was reported wounded at Sedan on Nov. 7, 191 


Later word said he was found dead on the fie 
Accurate information is requested by his fa 
through the Adjutant, American Legion Po 
Moro, II. 

34TH Co., M. G. Tr. Div.—Cpl. Carl E. Blom 
avist was reported killed in Oct., 1918. Informa 
tion regarding the action and his death # 
wanted for his relatives by J. V. Johnson, 1104 
McGowan av., Houston, Tex. 

39TH INF., Co., E.—Sget. Harry E. Hobart was 
twice reported dead and two different numbers 
were given for his grave location. Buddig 
reported that they saw him as late as Sept. 2% 
1919, in a Base Hospital in France. Inform» 
tion regarding his whereabouts or fate 
weetes by Miss Adeline Connell, Proctorsville 

3 


47TH Co., 5TH MARINES.—Cpl. David K. Pees 
was killed in action in Belleau Wood on Jum 
25, 1918. Particulars of his death kre requested 
by his mother, Mrs. H. Peers, Ferguson, Mo, 

54TH Inr., Co. A.—Pvt. Samuel Sparks was 
last heard from at Camp Dix, N. J. Informa 
tion regarding this man is wanted by his 
mother, Mrs. C. B. Sparks, Redtop, Minn. 


63p F. A., Bry E.—Ernest P. Esvang was 
reported drowned in a river near Limoges of 
August 5, 1918. Further information is sought 
by his brother, Victor O. Esvang, Box 135, 
Kimballton, Iowa. 

140TH InF., Co. D.—Cpl. Herry M. Manes 
was reported wounded in action in the Argonne 
on Sept. 2, 1919. Later message said he was 
killed. Anyone who was with him when! he 
fell or knew of his death is asked to write & 
his brother, W. O. Maness, 1001 E. 13th § 
Sedalia, Mo 

142p InF., Co. G.—Estel L. Jones was kil 
in action on Oct. 8, 1918. Comrades who kr 
of his death and what became of his person 
belongings are requested to communicate 
his mother, Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Box 
McAiester, Okla. 

158TH Inr., Co. H.—Sigurd Lima was 
heard from after he was assigned to this out 
at Camp Kearny, Cal. Information about him 
wanted for his parents by the Adjutant, Gorda 
a Post, American Legion, Cooperste 


807TH InF., Co. A.—Sgt. William Heiserz 
was killed in action near Fismes on Sept. 2 
Sept. 15, 1918. Anyone with information 
garding his death is requested to write to 
mother, Mrs. D M. Baiber, 1506 St. Louis # 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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We told you last week something of the bigness of this adver- 
g problem of ours; that in order to get by in good shape— 
iblish this magazine and put it in your hands on the profit 
ade of the ledger for the subscription price of $1.00 per year, we 
mould have to carry about $260,000 in advertising during the 
bext six months. 

ird st,@ Quite some stunt. The writer has been in the advertising 
Husiness for about fifteen years—that is, when he has not been 
fixed up temporarily with the Army in Mexico or France, and 
has never known a new publication less than a year old that 
pyid even hope to think of doing it. 

=" But—there’s never been a publication like this before. 
There’s never been an American Legion before. 

There’s never been a World War before. 

And if we say we can't do a thing because it never has been 





Ae fone before, we're whipped before we start. 5 

others We never would have done much in the war if we'd gone at 
rite his Bjt with a weak spirit. 

, Me We never mobilized an army of nearly five million before, 
agin but we did it and got the whole of the country behind us. 

acti We never whipped Germany before, but we did it this time 
ted by when we had to. 


We never had an American Legion before, and scoffers and 
Moubters, particularly of the ‘“‘Red” variety, said we wouldn't 
tick together, but we did—and in less than a year had over a 
Million of us as members (and we want another million this year). 
» - And the same spirit that did these things—the same spirit 
th t is behind and in and through the American Legion in its 
ight to make this country a fit place to live in, is behind THE 
"AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
» And that’s the spirit that’s going to carry us over the top in 
the advertising end of this proposition—all of us, working and 
ulling together. 
= We're still thinking about that $260,000 worth of advertising 
@ that we've got to get for these columns. 
That’s a whole lot of money, isn’t it? More than we ever saw 
pay day even when the regimental pay pile was on the table. 
Were afraid if we had it ourselves, we'd be content to retire on a 
farm and let someone else worry about this job. No, we wouldn't 
— second thought—because we’re tog much interested 
putting this through. 
$260,000 in twenty-six issues means an average for the whold 
iod of about $10,000 per issue. Now let’s figure what that is 
ace. 
he cost of advertising in THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKL\ 





These Advertisers support us—Let’s reciprocate. 


AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” 
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Advertising and The Weekly 


Wherein the Advertising Department spills a little more dope about what we've got to do 
and how we're going to do it—with your help. Are you with us ? 


OUR DIRECTORY 


And teil 
Or tell the same thing 


is based on a rate ofe50c per agate line per hundred thousand 
circulation. A ‘“‘line”’ in advertising parlance is 1/14th part of 
an inch; that is to say, there are 14 agate lines to an inch, single 
column width. 

When we started the magazine back last July, we guaranteed 
to advertisers a circulation of 100,000 copies and our rate was, 
as you can figure, 50c a line. 

Beginning with the issue of October 10, 1919, we guaranteed 
200,000 circulation and our rate was $1.00 per line.. In other 
words, we’ve kept our rate increasing as our circulation increased 
or as near it as we could 

Our basic rate of 50c per line per hundred thousand is a fair 
average rate. It’s about the same basis as is used by the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Literary Digest, American, and other 
large magazines. We may all have to increase it if printing and 
paper costs go much higher—that’s true enough 
. Now we're up to 600,000 and our rate is $3.00 per agate line 
—$1,287 per page. 

Yes, Comrades, that’s for one time—one week—one issue. 

A name goes on our mailing list every time a Legion member 
sends in one dollar through his local post, or a non-member sends 
$2.00 direct. 

The part of this dollar, which comes to the magazine, as we said 
last week, pays just about half what it costs to send you the 
magazine. 

So, in order to put your magazine over in good shape, we 
ought to carry about ten full pages (or their equivalent) of adver- 
tising per issue at a rate of $3.00 per agate line, $1,287 per page. 

And of this $3.00 per line, like all magazines, we pay 15% 
commission to the Advertising Agepcy who handles the account 
of the advertiser, prepares copy for him, etc. . 

We will tell you more about the duties and services of the 
Advertising Agent later. 

Ten pages per issue, forty pages per month—th it’s easy to say 
—but harder to get. You will see many an older established 
magazine that is not doing it. 

But we're going to. 

How? 

By working together—all of us. 

More about how next week. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
27 West 43d Stre et, 
New York City. 
This series of articles began in the issue of January 2, 1920. 


of ADVERTISERS 


them so by saying, when you write—“I saw your ad. in our 
to the salesman from whom you buy their products. 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
20 Empire Linotype Schoo! 16 
Franklin Institute 
International Accountants Sor ic Ine 14 
21 The Lewis School 
19 Michigan College of Mines 223 
22 National Salesmen's ‘I raining Assoriation 
14 William Chandler Peak 
Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Musi 16 
Pelman Institute of America 
22 Sweeney Auto School 21 


SMOKERS’ NEEDS 


Charles E. Hires Co. MEN’ s WEAR General Cigar Co 17 
Cc sits ‘£ 
pecycL vo ieorze Frost Co R. J. Reynolds Co, Ine 
Mead cs cle Co ; 21 V Lockhart Puttees Waitt and Bond, Inc 18 
en! z The Manley-Johnson Corp ; : 
ite “Boo U. 8. National Munson Army Shoe Co...... 22 arent? 1: ~? pepenetieee “ 
h § ‘, Michelin Guide Books 19 METALS Gold Medal Camp Furniture Co 20 
New Jersey Zine Co Earte Liederman 
“SUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES John Polachek Bronze & Iron Co. . - 2 . 
) American Monogram Co 16 STATIONERY = : 
_ Bush Motor Co 22 ones Sees... . Eaton, Crane & Pike Co ° 16 
4  ?~ > +4 ubwecehe “= TELEPHONE’ AND TELEGRAPI! 
x Tho Co... ») PATENT ATTORNEYS V American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
"7 Lacey & Lacey..... 22 
ON YARNS TOIL yl NECESSITIES 7 
; PHONOGRAPHS en's Footease 
| Franklin DOlier & Co 24 Thomas A. Edison, Inc.. > Auto Strop Safety Rasor ¢ ° 
Myrarms PHOTOGRAPHY . Y fhe Pepsodent Co. 15 
s e jen 0 . 
9 Savage Arms Corp.. SE 21 Simmons Hardware Co. 
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ERVICE StRiPpE—AWARDED ADVERTISERS WITH Us denies For Over Srx MONTHS 


We do not knowingly accept false or fraudulent advertising, or any advertising of an objectionable nature. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 627 West 43d Street, 





See “Our 
issue of February 6, 1920. Readers are requested to promptly report any failure on the part of an advertiser 
to make good any representation contained in an advertisement in Tae AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 





N. Y. City 








Cotton yarns 
bought, sold 
and exported 


Organization 


3 pian NG the past 50 years Franklin 

D’Olier ©, Company have built up a 
very complete organization. Every depart- 
ment has become expert in its particular 
phase of the business. We believe no other 
house offers a more complete service to 
spinner, weaver and knitter. 


And yet the cost of our service to you is 
‘mo greater than would be the charges of 
less experienced firms. 


Booklet, “What D’Olier Service Means to the Spinner,” 
sent to spinners on request 


FRANKLIN 


D'OLIER 


G COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 
ESTABLISHED 1869 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
395 Broadway 3d and Chestnut Streets 








